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NO SERVICE! NO SUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 
institution today. You know this to be true and 
consequently you know that if M. C. S, had not 
rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
high standing in the community. The uniform 
success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. Why 
not attend this successful institution? 
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~ National Education Association Number, 
JULY 23. Report of St. Paul meeting, 
July 4—11. 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 
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Measures the efficiency ofthe individual and fits 
the instruction to his measured needs without 
breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency | 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the | 
lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 
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A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 
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terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
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plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and stand ‘rdization. 
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Whbat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 


Weare very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: 


lappreciate your efforts in my behalf and cap enly say that 
I wish I had enrolied with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your Agency. Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 

Now, I frankly tell you that I haven’t much use for agen- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 

From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I bad been in your hands ang in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done aj! you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 
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USE OF CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION IN TEACHING — 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN D. BROOKS, 


Natick, Massachusetts 


The human soul is isolated. Physical action is 
the only bridge between it and the world of time 
and place. Whether this action take the form of 
speech, gesture or facial expression, any one who 
has attempted to make known his thoughts, states 
and inner conditions to others has felt its weakness 
and inadequacy. It may be possible to translate 
thought exactly into words. The problem is that 
of finding words exactly commensurable to the 
meaning intended. With this perfectly done, the 
task of thought transference is but half completed, 
for the intelligence of the auditor must now take 
them up and assimilate the meaning of which the 
words are merely the vehicles. When the audi- 
tor is an ignorant individual of narrow and limited 
experience and still more limited vocabulary, the 
problem is much increased. The most cogent and 
transparent expression may fail through the ob- 
tuseness and the intellectual poverty of the hearer. 

Jesus Christ in his teaching faced exactly this 
problem and as he was divine, and his mission was 
to teach, he must, of necessity, have exemplified 
correct pedagogical principles. His discourses 
were not delivered to the wise and learned, but to 
fishermen, shepherds, and the humblest of the 
Jewish world. Their experience ran more to ma- 
terial things than to words and phrasing. He in- 
terpreted God's love and care to them through the 
ravens, the sparrows, the grass and the lilies of the 
field. 


To the un- 


Words are merely the signs of ideas. 
tutored mind, the great portion of his vocabulary, 
indeed nearly all of it is made up of words repre- 


senting physical actions and things. It is indeed 
a task to interpret the world of the spirit in such 
terms and Christ was forced constantly to use the 
intangible correspondence between the spiritual 
and material world to make his meaning clear. The 
fishermen received an invitation to become fishers 
of men. To show the necessity of an absolute re- 


generation, he says, “A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.” To show the need of an en- 
tirely new dispensation, he said, “No man putteth a 
piece of new cloth into an old garment for that 
which is put in to fill up taketh from the garment 
and the rent is made worse. Neither do men put 
new wine into old bottles; else the bottles break 
and the wine runneth out and the bottles perish; 
but they put new wine into new bottles and both are 
preserved.” To teach them humility and sim- 
plicity, he placed the little child in their midst as 
their model. To their entangling questions, he 
pointed to the image and superscription ofCaesar. 
He taught his own poverty and the barrenness of 
earthly rewards in following him, by comparing 
his comforts with the habitations of the foxes and 
birds. His overshadowing and all-protecting love 
he typified by the hen and her chicks. 

The three characteristics that distinguish the 
verbal illustrations of Christ are their spontaneity, 
their simplicity and their absolute fitness. He 
stoops and places the little child in their midst and 
teaches his lesson. He points to the fowls of the 
air, to the grass at his feet, to the water at the well, 
to the Samaritan woman. He plucks the lilies of 
the field and they see God’s loving care. He re- 
ceives the money with the image and superscrip- 
tion from their pockets. Thus he appeals to the 
eve at the same time that his words strike their 
ears. Even at this distance, we can see that is 
nothing studied and far-fetched. His earnest 
authoritative manner re-enforces his words and 
wrings the testimony from the Sanhedrim itself. 
“Never man spake like this man.” 

The humblest searcher of the Scriptures living 
in this distant age and different clime, can under- 
stand and appreciate them. The ravens, the spar- 
rows, the flowers, the mote in the eye, pearls be- 
fore swine, the son asking for bread and receiving 
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a stone, illustrate this. Their simplicity-is such that 
like the perfect glass, we fail to realize their pre- 
sence. 

The absolute fitness awakens the instinctive fiat, 
“It is good.” There is no mental shock beyond 
that of clear illumination and instant approval. 
Meditation on them awakens no doubt and ques- 
tioning, but like the diamond tumbled, about, study 
but increases their illumination. 


o> <> 
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THE “GOOD WILL” IN SOCIAL ACTION 


C. A. S. DWIGHT, PH. D. 





Immanuel Kant’s Doctrine of the Good Will has 
justly excited the admiration of mankind. Boldly 
and baldly stated it is to the effect that there is no- 
thing conceivable, in the world or out of it, which 
can be called good without qualification, except a 
good will. The Kantian conception of the intrin- 
sic goodness of the good will is vividly expressed 
in the metaphor: “A jewel which shines by its own 
light.” 

Now this doctrine is undeniably impressive—but 
is it inspirational? This Kantian type of good 
will glitters like a glacier, but what can we do with 
an ice-berg? We feel like saying of it; “It is mag- 
nificent—but it is not life!’ Our reaction is, “This 
doctrine of the great Konigsperger is true, but is it 
the whole truth? If it be not acceptable as it 
stands, how may it be compensated or supple- 
mented? 

Passing by the question whether in Kant’s very 
statement there lurks an ambiguity, his doctrine 
may well be criticised as being too formal, and 
some would say too stringent. It is not that 
Kant’s insistence on the majesty of the moral law, 
(in, as well as outside, man) creates a standard too 
high for the average individual (whatever “the 
average man” may be) but that it propounds too ab- 
stract an ideal. Somehow the common sense of 
mankind, and our critical opinion as well, recoil 
from such a sublimation of ethical theory in a mere 
form of judgment. 

What we need then is a good will that will work, 
that will find its self-expression in action. While 
itis a fact that “within the person the central ele- 
ment of the good is the righteous will,” we may 
agree with Dr. B. P. Bowne when he declares that, 
on the other hand, it is none the less true that the 
good will is not sufficient unto itself. “It needs a 
field for development and realization ; and this field 
is found, not created, by the good will’—a field 
which “consists in the potentialities of our nature,” 
but potentialities that “in turn depend for their 
realization in any high degree upon the existence 
of a developed social order and also upon the co- 
working of the physical world itself.” “The good 
will cannot get far unless it finds itself in a system 
which is adjusted to, and supplements, it efforts.” 

We say then of this “Good will” (which by it- 
self would remain a bloodless and barren form) 
that its field is the world. Its life is conditioned 
by a physical system, and its realization is secured 
only through a “developed social order.” The 
significant fact is not an abstracted, hypostatized 
good-willness, but a self-determination which is a 
part of a concrete situation, dealing with a real 
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world in a teal way. It is the good will in social 
action. 

It might be better however to say “developing” 
rather than “developed” social order—for the lat- 
ter phrase implies a fixed condition of affairs (some- 
thing up to which the race has come through the 
centuries, and beyond which it cannot go) where- 
as the true conception is not static, but dynamic. 
We are all of us too much inclined to accept our 
boasted and boastful civilization as an accom- 
plished facts, and, shutting our eyes to its enor- 
mous failures, to make of our social environment 
a biyouac, whereas it ought to be a battle. What 
needs to be emphasized is the thought that every 
bit of good will that anywhere exists, or that can 
be created, is needed for the lifting still higher of 
the total social and political plane, in the interest 
of a moral order that is still developing, but that 
does not advance a parasang unless somebody 
pushes and pleads and sacrifices. Good wills must 
be good for something, along this line of contested 
social progress. 

And has there ever been an age in which the ex- 
ercise of the good will in social action was ever 
more needed, or could have proved more effectual 
than now? Did Lincoln or Washington or Luther 
or Huss or Augustine or Paul have such a “field” 
for effort as that spread out before each one of us 
today? Never before was the world so complex, 
so communicable, so accessible, so impression- 
able; never before has society more needed to be 
redeemed, or more readily yielded to good in- 
fluences. Evil was never more securely en- 
trenched,—but, on the other hand, the forces of 
righteousness are gaining in grit and go and de- 
termination and precision of fire. We are “getting 
the range” of various ills and defects in church, 
State, and school; and we are out not for target 
practice, but to land on the enemy hot and heavy 
shot. This, in the best sense, is the lure of the 
world—its serious, not syren, call to men and 
women who are “willed to the good” to find, in a 
developing society, in a more and more rational- 
ized civic order, the rich content for the Kantian 
formalism—the concrete situation answering to 
the abstract ideal, the vital, dynamic living out of 
high thought, in holy service. 

Yes a “concrete” (or perhaps we would say “ac- 
crete”) situation, where—carrying out the signifi- 
cance of the Latin “con” and “cresco”—we think of 
morality as being made up of a series of experi- 
ences which have “grown together” around some 
central principle—it might be Kant’s good will— 
which have day by day accreted upon some law of 
the inner life, not indeed as calcareous particles 
coat the shell of the barnacle, but as fresh-grown 
fibre in successive rings encircles the heart of the 
oak. Any attempt then to hypostatize “will” into 
some wraith, or airy entity, which exists over and 
apart from social situations, or which is super- 
added to life, in a deus ex machina way, is an illu- 
sion of abstract theorizing. As a matter of fact 
every will exists in a man, and the man in a so- 
ciety, and the “good will,” which Immanuel Kant 
so splendidly portrayed, never becomes the best 
will, that is, never fulfills itself, save as it develops 
its own potentialities in connection with altruistic 
social action. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


LEWISTON, BRILLIANTLY ISOLATED 

I had known practically every State Normal 
School in America before I was ushered into Lew- 
iston, Idaho, a city as lovely as it is unique, as su- 
preme as it is isolated, as luxurious as it is enter- 
prising,—before I enjoyed George H. Black, his 
faculty and his students is a normal school ol 
which no traditions hamper, no artificialities dilute, 
no professional anesthetics put sensitiveness to 
human needs out of commission. President George 
H. Black is as noble a professional leader as I have 
found in school or college. 

Lewiston, the city, and the counties of which it 
is the mistress-spirit, are in a class by themselves. 
“In a pocket” is a phrase often used in speaking 
of an isolated community, but never have I used it 
with anything like the appropriateness when ap- 
plied to this gem of American valleys. 

Across the river to the west, is Washington, 
over the mountains to the southwest is Oregon, 
over the mountains to the east is Montana. You 
cannot get out without going into some other state, 
Boise, the State Capitol, is not far away but it takes 
a 500 mile ride and twenty-four hours of time to 
get there. 

Yet, out of this pocket are shipped every year 
near 300,000,000 feet of lumber. Out of this 
pocket valley are shipped annually more than 
$2,250,000 worth of live stock, of which a million 
and a half is in cattle. Out of this pocket district 
is shipped annually $28,000,000 worth of grains. 
Out of this secluded nook, there is shipped annually 
$300,000 worth of fruit, mostly apples and peaches. 

The local banks are a good thermometer and 
the average bank deposits for men, women and 
children is $125. 

Here lives in this mountain-walled valley about 
90,000 enterprising, prosperous, healthy, happy 
people. 

The State Normal School is the feature in which 
the State and world beyond are especially inter- 
ested because it is doing some things that are not 
done elsewhere in this or any other country. 

That which will represent President George H. 


slack and his associates best is the special prepara- 

tion of teachers of rural schools. Every gradu- 
ate who is certified as adequately trained for rural 
life and teaching must have lived in a rural com- 
munity and been in a rural school several weeks 
during the normal school course. 

To make this possible, genuinely rural districts 
are selected and equipped avith tents for -student 
life. There are four or more tents with.boards 
for floors and lower part of walls, with cloth top 
and upper walls. In these students sleep in great 
comfort, while in a large tent they eat and mingle 
socially. Here for an entire semester students 
live, mingle with the rural people, observe and 
teach in the school, carr¥ing to the community the 
best of social impulse, breathing a better social, 
civic, industrial and literary life into the homes 
and neighborhood. One group succeeds another 
so that for most of the school year there are noble 
impulses for adults as well as children. The pur- 
pose is to help in the betterment of rural condi- 
tions, and the particular aim is to give the students 
knowledge of the vocational subjects needed in 
rural schools, an idea of the problems of a rural 
community, and some facility in the solution of the 
specific problems of the country schools. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the development of the ca- 
pacity of the pupil-to see, understand, and solve, 
the problem of the social relationship between the 
school and community. 

Teachers are not only taught how to teach but 
are taught how to teach country children in coun- 
try schools. These schools are true rural schools 
and are maintained as such, even though used as 
training schools. In this way they are assured an op- 
portunity to observe all the workings of an actual 
rural school and its community. They have an 
opportunity to observe the teaching of all kinds of 
school work and later, to practice teaching under 
the immediate supervision of expert critic teachers. 
They receive practice in the selection and arrange- 
ment of subject matter, the preparation of plans 
for teaching, the teaching of classes, the arrange- 
ment of the daily program, supervision of play- 








“LIVING QUABTERS”—Lapwai, Rural Training School, Lewiston State Normal. 
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ground and school ground, and all phases of school 
work. They help to arrange for and carry out so- 
cial work and neighborhood recreation with the 
school as the centre. 

This sane and attractive method of graffling 
with a real problem is characteristic of all phases 


of work. Everything is sensible, vital, and is. 


characterized by projected efficiency. 

The Lewiston State Normal School is making no 
effort to keep up with the procession but is dis- 
tinctly leading it. 


- 5 


PREPARATION FOR UNSUPERVISED WORK 


SUPERINTENDENT H. L. WIGHTMAN 
Ardmore, Pa. 


One of the most important duties of the teacher 
who has more than one class, grade or group is to 
provide definite and profitable work for those not 
under the teacher’s immediate direction. It is 
much more necessary for the teacher to make 
careful preparation for work that must be done 
apart from her immediate instruction and direc- 
tion, than for work where she can direct every 
activity, if it is likely to go wrong. The same con- 
sideration should also apply to homework. If it 
did, there would not be the opposition to home 
work that is now so general. Much homework 
that is now assigned has not been prepared by 
the teacher and it frequently results in much worry 
and profitless effort on the part of the pupil and 
sometimes the parents. Children, especially in 
the lower grades, are very apt to get into care- 
less and slovenly habits or acquire incorrect ideas 
when doing unsupervised and poorly planned 
school work. 

The efficient teacher will overcome the objec- 
tions to more than one grade or group:— 

By making her directions definite to the child’s 
inexperience. 

By seeing that such work involves no new prin- 
ciples. 

By insisting on neat and well-arranged work. 

By having placed before pupils or posted, 
models or types of arrangement of work as sug- 
gestive copies for pupils. 

By using largely for unsupervised work black- 
boards (not paper) where blunders will be quickly 
detected, many by pupils themselves, and where 
typical errors will be corrected for the benefit of 
the entire class rather than the individual as is the 
case with paper work. 

By using pupils as monitors to aid in securing 
accurate and careful work. 

By establishing with all pupils the habit of self- 
review of work as it is being prepared. 

By letting it be clearly understood that the 
teacher approves more of quality than of quantity. 
The idea is too prevalent among pupils that 
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seVetal sheets of writing carries greater weight 
with teachers than one page of concentrated ex- 
cellence, and waste baskets shout Amen to this 
notion. 


SOCIAL CENTRE ACTIVITIES 


A list of seventy-one municipalities having some 
paid social centre workers, according to Clarence 
Arthur Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation De- 
partment of Recreation, includes the following 
cities :-— 

California—Los Angeles, Santa Rosa. 

Colorado—Denver, Pueblo. - 

Connecticut—Stamford, Waterbury. 

Illinois—Chicago, Evanston, Oak Park, Ottawa, 
Rockford. 

Indiana—Crawfordsville, Gary, Mishawaka. 

lowa—Burlington, Des Moines, Sioux City. 

Kansas—Leavenworth. 

Kentucky—Louisville. 

Louisiana—New Orleans. 

Maryland—Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Boston, Cambridge, Chicopee, 
Dedham, Gardner, Malden, Natick, Winchester, 
Worcester. 

Michigan—Detroit, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Pontiac. 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Red Wing, St. Paul. 

New Jersey—Bloomfield, East Orange, Eliza- 
beth, Englewood, Jersey City, Montclair, New 
Brunswick, Passaic, Paterson, Trenton. 

New York—Buffalo, Geneva, New York, 
Niagara Falls, Rochester, Saugerties, Schenectady, 
Watertown. 

North Dakota—Grand Forks. 

Ohio—Canton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Hamilton, 
Youngstown. 

Pennsylvania—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading. 

Rhode Island—Newport. 

West Virginia—Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Kenosha, Milwaukee, 
Superior, West Allis. 

Concerning the social centre movement through- 
out the country, in places where it has already 
started the rate of growth is much higher than the 
rate at which it spreads in new localities. In other 
words, the actual results of the social centre are 
more effective in getting public support than the 
words of its most enthusiastic champions. 

That the general social and recreational possi- 
bilities of the “wider-use-of-the-school-plant” 
movement are making a constantly greater appeal 
may be seen from the fact that in 981 schoolhouses 
there were public entertainments and lectures; in 
496 school buildings there were open meetings of 
adults to discuss local problems; athletics or folk 
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dancing in 474 schools; and social dancing in 190. 





Psychology has as yet produced no genius. 


—G. F. Wrench. 
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SCIENTIFIC SUPERVISION 


F M. HEDGES, M. A. 


P.incipal of Gerdon School, at Memphie, Tennessce. 


One of the hopeful signs of present educational 
activity is that we are becoming scientific in our 
measurements of the productive energy of a school. 
We know that constant change and readjustment 
of the school life and curriculum are neecssary to 
progress, but we are beginning to realize that these 
changes should be based upon something more 
than belief or personal prejudice. It is no longer 
sufficient for a supervising principal to say: “I be- 
lieve Miss Blank is a good teacher.” He must 
be able to state, “I know Miss Blank’s instruction 
is good for I have tested and measured the results 
of her teaching.” 

One reason we have been slow in getting scien- 
tific supervision is because we have had few units 
with which to measure the results of instruction. 
Then we have felt that at best a guess was all that 
could be registered in the comparison of the de- 
velopment of power. In astronomy it was im- 
possible to be scientific until there was a constant 
unit of measurement. As soon as the velocity of 
light was found and from that was computed the 
distance to the sun, the astronomer became exact 
in his measurement and scientific in his attitude. 

We are now getting some standards by which 
we are enabled to become more definite in our 
measurements of the results of instruction. Thorn- 
dike has given a scale for judging of the grade of 
handwriting. Hillegas has carefully worked ‘out 
a plan for determining the relative worth of com- 
positions. Courtis and Stone have given arith- 
metic tests by which schools and school systems 
can be compared. 

Some principals in attempting to measure the 
results of teaching or in grading their teachers, 
give tests in the various subjects and take the class 
averages for comparison. It can be seen that this 
is not a fair criterion for judgment. The mark 
of a very dull pupil will materially lower the aver- 
age of a uniformily well drilled class. While an 
exceptionally bright pupil will raise the average 
of a poorly trained class, The results of teach- 
ing must be measured by what a teacher is able 
to do with ninety per cent. of the class, rather than 
what she is unable to do with a mentally deficient 
pupil or what she does with a brilliant pupil. The 
unit of measurement must be something that will 
not be so easily affected, by these extremes as in 
the case of the class»average. 

Let us examine the following standings taken 
from a test given in history. The marks were: 
88, 85, 25, 90, 90, 87, 90, 20, 92, 93, 88, 90 92, 
10,90. This gives a class average of 75 from 
which we would conclude that the teaching had 
not been exceptionally good. Now let us re-ar- 
range these standings in regular order and find :— 

The Median, which is the middle term. 

The Quartiles, which are the middle terms of 
that part of the distribution above and below the 
median. 

The Middle Fifty Per Cent., which is that part 
of the series between the quartiles. 


We get this array: 
93 
92 
92 
90 Quartile 
90 
90 
90 
88 Median 
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We see that the class median is 88, the upper 
quartile is 90, and the lower quartile is 85; this 
gives the range of the middle fifty per cent. from 
85 to 90, with a medium of 88, which shows that 
fifty per cent. of the class have standings of from 
85 to 90 and the standing nearest to that obtained 
by the greatest number of pupils is 88. From this 
we would be justified in concluding that the class 
was well trained and uniform. We see that three 
of the pupils were either slow to learn or had been 
absent much of the time. 

Now compare the median with the class aver- 
age as a unit of measurement. The median is the 
real grade of an actual pupil, the average is the 
mark of an imaginary pupil. The median is the 
middle term so consequently is more representa- 
tive of all the class than an average at one extreme 
of the distribution. The median is not affected by 
the high standing of a brilliant pupil, or by the low 
standing ofa dull pupil, The average is vitiated by 
both cases. 

In getting at the relative efficiency of different 
teachers as shown by the results of their instruction 
let us see how the median with the middle fifty per 
cent. works as a unit of measurment. We will use 
actual grades obtained from tests given in mental 
arithmetic. 

The marks were: 100, 70, 80, 90, 100, 60, 80, 70, 
80, 50, 90, 70, 90, 80, 60, 80. We will go into de- 
tail in our discussion to show how the tabulation 
should be done. Place the possible marks in a 
regular array and then call off and check. We get 


100 11 
90 111 Quartile 
80 11111 Median 
70 111 Quartile 
60 il 
50 1 
40 


There are sixteen in the class so the median is 
between the eighth and ninth standings in the dis- 
tribution. By counting it is found in, the eighties. 
The first quartile will be found between the fourth 
and fifth standings which makes it in the nineties. 
The second quartile is between the twelfth and 
thirteenth. and so is in the seventies. The median 
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of 80 shows that there are® «méré ! pnpils! whose 
standings are nearer 80 than any other’ mark. 
The middle fifty per cent. shows that fifty per cent. 
of the class range from 70 to 90. From the check- 
ing we notice that the distribution of marks is 
quite regular. Taking this in consideration with 
a median of 80 and a middle fifty per cent. of 70 to 
90 we conclude that the class instruction has been 
good. 

Take a class where the marks were: 100, 70, 80, 
60, 70, 50, 80, 40, 70, 30, 100, 70, 60, 40, 80, 70, 
40, 70, 40, 70, 40, 50. 

The distribution gives: 


100 11 

80 

80 1111 Quartile 
70 1111111 Median 
60 11 

50 11 

40 11111 Quartile 
30 1 

20 

10 


This gives a median of 70 and a middle fifty per 
cent. of 40 to 80. The distribution is irregular, 
showing poor grading, poor attention or poor in- 
struction. The range of the middle fifty per cent. 
is great, being from 40 to 80, which shows poor 
attention or poor instruction. The median is low 
showing poor instruction. This conclusion is logi- 
cal providing the records show that the class at- 
tendance was good and the pupils were properly 
graded. 

These cases show the value of the median and 
the middle fifty per cent. as a unit of measure- 
ment for judging the results of instruction. If su- 
pervision is to be worth anything it must be able 
to base its conclusions upon well defined and easily 
found units of measurement. 

a ae 
CORNELL’S COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 
[ Editorial.] 

Cornell University has undertaken to bring to 
its under-graduates an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the chief lines of civic and social 
endeavor as they affect the average citizen. Last 
fall a course by non-resident lecturers and class 
periods in charge of a member of the faculty was 
given under the name of “A Course in Citizen- 
ship.” The purpose of the course is to put be- 
fore under-graduates the opportunities they will 
have to be of service as members of their home 
communities. 

One hundred and twenty-six students registered 
for and completed the course. The lectures were 
also attended by almost an equal number of audi- 
tors consisting of faculty members, students and 
townspeople. President Schurman said concerning 
the course: “I have heard nearly all the lectures 
of the present year and felt the course to be a very 
decided success... . Altogether the experiment 
seems to me to have been a most happy, helpful, 
and successful one.” Professor Willcox, of the 
Department of Economics and Statistics, who was 
in charge of the course, said that he considered 
the course to have been of special value in “over- 
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comitig the unduly critical and pessimistic atti- 
tude towards civic and social affairs that 1s so 
common among university students.” 

The second section of this course is now being 
prepared for next year and will come in the spring 
term of 1915. New topics are being used so that 
the two sections may ultimately constitute a full 
year course. 

This course has been so successful that not 
only is it to be repeated next year, but there are 
plans to make it permanent. The point of view 
of the undergraduates is given in a report recently 
sent to President Schurman by Professor Walter 
F. Willcox, an extract from which is as follows:— 

“*The Course of Citizenship’ has had a stimulat- 
ing and broadening influence upon many who at- 
tended the lectures. The total registration was 
120 and the lectures by non-residents were at- 
tended usually by many visitors. Toward the end 
of the course I asked the members of the class to 
write answers to certain questions, among others 
what benefit they had derived from the course. 
One of them wrote: ‘I have not only listened to 
the lectures and done the assigned reading and 
writing, but have gone out and done some investt- 
gating of conditions. One result of the course is 
that I have started an agitation for a social centre 
in my town, where the need is great. I have in- 
terested a number of the influential men, who 
have formed a committee to investigate the sub- 
ject. Another wrote, ‘A certain intimacy with 
and enthusiasm for civic and social work is what I 
have gotten from the course. In the ordinary 
academic routine we get only a second-hand 
knowledge of such things (professors tell us what 
they learn other -men have done) and in the 
transmission the fire and enthusiasm of the doing 
is necessarily lost.’ These replies are but 
typical of a number and strengthen the opinion 
I previously had formed that work of this sort is 
of much value. 

“The hearty enthusiasm with which the com- 
mittee of alumni have co-operated has also been 
inspiring. It has brought many of them in 
closer touch with their Alma Mater and 
strengthened their loyalty by enabling them to 
render an important service. I am _ extremely 
glad therefore that the university has indicated its 
willingness to continue the arrangement for an- 
other year. The correspondence to secure 
lecturers is just beginning. For reasons that do 
not need to be stated, however, we are planning 
to put the course in the second term.” 

ae 





The illumination of the Panama-Pacific Interna- ° 


tional Exposition at San Francisco in 1915 will be 
a triumph of American engineering. For the first 
time in the history of exposition building, the 
“flood lighting system” will be used for outdoor 
illuminations. By the use of thousands of nitro- 
genous arcs, of a type never before perfected, and 
not to be used elsewhere until the close of the ex- 
position, the chief zone of illumination through- 
out the 635 acres of exposition grounds will be 
maintained at night to a height of 125 feet, with a 
variation of but five per cent. throughout this 


height. j 
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TEAM WORK IN SOCIAL LIFE 


LUTHER H. GULICK 


AN ADDRESS TO THE GIRLS OF AMERICA. 


The world that you face is a different world from 
the world that we, the previous generations, have 
faced. You have a new and splendid possibility 
which did not exist when we were young. This 
new thing—this new world that is open to you—is 
the possibility of making friendship, comradeship, 
happiness and romance the common possession of 
all, just as we have made shoes, clothing, watches, 
chairs, knives, windows and food for all; that 1s, 
you can do for the Spirit of man what we have 
done for material things. We have made what 
were once the proud possession of the favored 
few available for all. You will make those human 
relations of beauty and power and happiness that 
were the priceless achievement of the favored few 
available to all and actually achieved by the many. 

Let me show what I mean, by some simple and 
homely illustrations :— 

We used to get the water for our daily needs 
from the spring, the stream or the well, each family 
securing the supply for itself. In this way a few 
got very good water all the time. The day in 
which water can be secured in this way has al- 
most passed. We want water on tap, we want 
the best of water, we want it for everybody and 
all the time. Springs dry up, streams get polluted, 
wells get infected. So we now organize and search 
the country, sometimes for hundreds of miles for 
a clean, adequate supply. We protect this source 
from all pollution and in the case of many cities, 
pipe this water for hundreds of miles and deliver 
it into each home so that everybody has the best 
water in unlimited supply all the time. This re- 
presents a new ideal and attainment for human- 
kind. 

This has involved definite organization, plans, 
team-work, continuous administration and financial 
co-operation. 

A similar condition is upon us in connection 
with social life; the day when we can furnish our- 
Selves or-our children with clean, adequate social 
relations within the home, has forever passed. 
Our children established their human relations in 
the school, on the street, on the playground, in the 
church, at the “movies,” on the beach, at parties, 
on hikes, etc., etc. They drink the water of social 
companionship from many sources. Hence we 
must organize the spirit of the home, develop and 
promote it till it dominates the community. To 
meet this situation we need to develop wholesome 
social life so that it shall reach out and dominate 
the entire community ; we must go to work in just 
as definite and systematic a way as we do in getting 
and administering our water supply. It is foolish 


to attack this matter merely as individuals—or as 
individual homes. Were we being invaded from 
the South there would be no general call asking 
each man to get a gun, go to the front, and to 
fight as he thought best. We would fight as a 
disciplined organized army, with a plan, a policy, a 
strategy. This is the kind of policy that must be 
adopted to develop and extend the social spirit of 
the home. This is to be done only by using social 
genius through organization just as we did by 
using engineering genius in getting water for the 
City of New York. 

Can you develop the geniuses who will thus 
parallel in the social work what our inventors 
have done in the world of steam and electricity? 
Can you then create social self-supporting insti- 
tutions that shall take these social inventions and 
so put the power of organization, publicity and fi- 
nance behind them that they shall be as wide- 
spread as the telephone—the “movies” or the tele- 
graph? In other words, can you produce condi- 
tions that will bring forth the social expert and can 
you create the organization to use his genius? 

This is the task before your generation. It was 
our task to organize the great world of industry— 
to tame the forces of nature—steam—electricity— 
water power—harness them in great machines and 
drive them to do the material work of the world. 
This we have done fairly well—much remains to 
do but even now we begin to hear of the trouble 
caused by “over production.” We have taken the 
work of the world from the human backs and have 
it upon machines. Slavery even in its figurative 
sense is fast going, but we have not made friend- 
ship, comradeship, social life, romance, the com- 
mon lot of all even though it is as necessary as are 
food, shelter and clothing. This was not our job. 
It was our task to take the industries that had 
started in the home and out of them create a new 
world of industry. Your task is to take the affec- 
tions which similarly have had their centre in the 
home and so develop them that they shall make a 
new world of comradeship, of friendship. 

The coming generation has the material basis 
for this glorious new opportunity. Can you do 
for the affections as brilliantly as we have done 
for the industries? If you can, then it will be true 
that what there has been of love and beauty in life 
will prove to be but the promise of the time when 
human life—all of it, every way, shall flower and 
fruit as it has done hitherto only in rare and iso- 
lated cases. To make this true is the supreme 
task and hope of humankind. 





It costs the citizens of Georgia less than five cents a day for elemcntary school becks, 
That is $150,000 for 2, 600,000 people. That is one street car ride a year, one glass of 


Coca cola a year. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION THROUGH DISCUSSION 
ARTHUR W. DUNN 
United States Bureau of Education 

The arousing of a State-wide civic conscious- 
ness and civic interest among young and old by 
means of discussion of live questions of local con- 
cern in the schoolhouse and at the country cross- 
roads, is the undertaking of the University of 
North Carolina. The University stands on the 
doctrine of Wendell Phillips that ““agitation is 
education. Agitation is marshaling the conscience 
of a nation to mold its laws.” 

With a record of emphasis upon debate from its 
founding in 1795, the University has gone about it 
to systematize and universalize discussion of every 
conceivable question of vital local interest, not 
only by the youth of the State in the high schools, 
but by adult organizations of farmers, of women, 
or of any other available group. 

For some years graduates of the University 
have established debating clubs in the schools, 
where they have gone to teach, members of the 
faculty have answered communications, and ma- 
terials have been sent to all parts of the State from 
the University library and the State library com- 
mission. Recently a high-school debating union 
was organized, including more than one-hundred 
schools, to conduct State-wide debating contests. 

As a part of its extensive plans in this direction, 
the extension bureau of the University has just is- 
sued a manual on Public Discussion and Debate 
“to stimulate discussion of public questions chiefly 
by high-school students, but also by community 
clubs and public organizations. This manual 
suggests a large number of questions of immedi- 
ate interest in North Carolina. A considerable 
number of the questions are analyzed, arguments 
pro and con being given. References are given 
to easily available material, much of which may be 
obtained by application to the University, to the 
library commission, or to public offices. In ad- 
dition to this, instructions are given as to how to 
organize for such discussions and how to conduct 
them. 

While some of the questions suggeste 
cussion are of national significance, the chiet value 
of the work of the university lies in the way it 
focuses attention upon real problems of immedi- 
ate local concern. For example, it is “Resolved, 

‘That this County should provide a medical. in- 
spector of schools; 


for dis- 


“That all county officers in this County should 
be nominated through a legalized direct primary ; 

“That the stockman is a worse enemy to the 
forests of North Carolina than the lumberman; 

“That this town should establish a tax-sup- 
ported library ; 


“That it is expedient for this County to in- 
cre ase > the salaries of its public school teachers at 


~ 


‘east 25 per cent.; 


“That the farmers of this community should 
form a SN elgice marketing association.” 

These are only strative of a wice range of 
subjects. 
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LATIN A FOUNDATION FOR ENGLISH IN 
COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


ALBERT S. PERKINS 
Dorchester High Schvol, of Buston 


1914 


Today we hear very little about cultural studies, 
Everything is vocational. li the classical teacher 
hopes to establish himself on the side of modern 
progress, he must prove to the parents, pupils, 
educational experts, and the world generally that 
Greek and Latin in reality are the most “pracuecal” 
studies a boy or girl can take. 

Can anything be more practical than the ability 
to use the mother-tongue with facility and accu- 
racy? President Eliot says: “The power to un- 
derstand rightly and to use critically the mother- 
tongue is the flower of all education.” As a matter 
of fact lack of this very power is the most glaring 
deficiency of our whole educational system today. 
Not only colleges and schocls complain of the 
poor English of our pupils, but a prominent insur- 
ance man in this city, who employs twenty stenog- 
raphers and clerks, voiced a complaint that it is 
getting more and more difficult to secure com- 
petent stenographers, because of the ignorance of 
applicants of general information, of the art of 
spelling and of the meanings of words. 

As a partial remedy for deficiencies in English 
let us get back to the Classics. 

Upon asking teachers of English in our leading 
colleges what ‘they thought of Greek as a help in 
mastering English, all, without exception believed 
it helpiul. The head of the department of Eng- 
lish in one of our leading women’s colleges wrote: 

“We like to have our girls trained in the classics. 
There is an observable fineness of fiber and intel- 
lectual discrimination in students so trained.” 

The same insurance man quoted above de- 
clared that he considered Latin the most practical 
study a boy or girl could take in High School, 
since it helps in the mastery of English. 

In the Spring of 1912 the teachers of the Com- 
mercial Department, of the Dorchester High 
School, took a pioneer step, | y voting unanimously 
to recommend satin rather than a modern lan- 
for the first two years of the commercial 
course. They stated that they had known very 
few pupils who secured a working knowledge of a 
modern language in a high-school course; while 
on the other hand, they had found a lamentable 
weakness in English, which not even the most 
pain Lape: efforts of the English teachers had 
b to remedy, 


ble Futhermore, they had ob- 
that this 
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weakness in the mother-tongue 
ious obsta cle to promotion when the pu- 
had gone to work. An occasional pupil, on the 
ther hand, who had studied Latin, had been found 
to have a decided advant age, both in mastering 
the commercial 
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studies in school, especially such 
branches as commercial studies in school, es- 
hy 
and commercial law, and in pecarieg promotion 
when he had gone to work. e Latin seemed to 
be of practical value in two Ways: in giving a better 
icea of the meaning of words, and in impartit ig am 
observable facility in expressing oneself. 
Somewhat reluctantly the petition of the teachers 
was granted—to the extent of trying the expert- 
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ment with one section of commercial pupils. The 
matter seemed to me of so much importance 
that I decided to take the class and assume the re- 
sponsibility for the success or failure of the experi- 
ment myself. 

Difficulties arose: The poor students cannot be 
dropped to a slower section as in a college class; 
I was unable to get the book I wanted, or to use 
the card method, advocated so convincingly by Mr. 
Libby at the Exeter meeting last Spring; and most 
serious of all, the boys and girls, while interested 
in their study of words, were by no means enthu- 
siastic when made to learn forms and construc- 
tions, without which there can be no real study ol 
Latin. At the outset I h-d_ resolved that the 
course should at least be a serious study of the 
Latin language. 

* * * * * * * * 

Apart from the usual routine of mastering forms 
and syntax, I have tried to emphasize two things: 
first, very many written translations in which much 
stress is laid upon correct English; and second, 
a study of the meaning and use of words derived 
from Latin, taking the Latin words of the vocabu- 
laries—and the authors read—as a basis. Th 
English words are classified as to parts of speech, 
and spelled’ (over and over again, if necessary), 
their meanings are traced from the Latin; and 
finally, English sentences are written containing 
the words correctly used. A careful record is 
kept in notebooks provided for the purpose. 

I find there is a fairly good bibliography on the 
subject, both as to words derived directly from 
the Latin, and those coming through the French. 
There are books, like Greenough and Kittredge’s 
“Words and Their Ways in English Speech” or 
the works of French, White, and Skeat. The 
American Book Company publishes an excellent 
little book for classroom use, called “A Study of 
English Words.” At the Boston Public Library I 
found a helpful book bearing directly on the sub- 
ject, entitled “Exotics,” by Hoare, and another, 
almost as good, Smith’s “Etymology,” recently re- 
vised. 

The pupils, however, do not consult such books 
to any considerable extent. They get most of the 
derivatives from their English dictionaries. I try 
to give them as few words as possible, myself, in 
order that the spirit of investigation and discovery 
may help to keep up the interest. As a matter of 
fact, the interest aroused by these discoveries has 
been unequaled by anything else I have observed 
in the classroom in recent years. The words 
must be recorded correctly, and reviewed, both 
orally and in written exercise, until fixed. Even 
then, of course, it will be impossible for every pu- 
pil to know all the words, however much one may 
try to hammer them in. 

The English Department in the Dorchester High 
is naturally interested in the experiment. I was 
not a little pleased the other day when an English 
teacher remarked that the new course seemed to 
have justified itself already, since the pupils were 
forever consulting their English dictionaries. The 
best part of it all is that they are apparently con- 
sulting the dictionary to good purpose for they are 
honestly trying to familiarize themselves with: the 
meaning and use of some of the most important 
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words of the language. 

The course is planned for two years. With re- 
ferences to the reading, my plan originally was to 
cut Caesar to a minimum, and substitute easy 
stories, like the “Fabulae faciles,” and, later, 
Nepos. Of course, we cannot cover so much 
ground as we could if less emphasis were placed 
on English derivatives ; but I expect to read, in ad- 
dition to the prose, a little Ovid and a few hun- 
dred lines of the “Aeneid.” 

The last two years of the class are to be de- 
voted to a modern language, and I am not without 
hope that the language power developed by the 
two years’ study of Latin may enable the pupils 
to read nearly as much French or German as if 
they had taken the modern language from the 
start—Boston News Letter. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION 
SCHOOLS 


JANE A, STEWART 





Co-operation is a word to conjure with and the 
changes upon it were never more heartily rung 
than at the National Convention of the National 
Association of Corporation Schools held recently 
in Philadelphia, when several hundred men and 
women experts were to confer on the “specialized 
continuation schools” of great business corpora- 
tions. . 

This association is a new and novel group in the 
educational field. Formed last September at Day- 
ton, Ohio, with eighty-four corporation schools 
on its list, it now enrolls 158; the gain having 
come chiefly from the West where the idea of cor- 
poration schools is spreading rapidly. Not only 
industrial bodies’ schools are .included but also 
those of great commercial corporations. And every 
kind of special training is discussed from training 
locomotive men, draughtsmen, motorcar makers, 
and compositors ; office people, salesmen, and ad- 
vertisers; to the education of executives. And 
a fine exhibit is made by chart, picture and diagram 
of the practical educational work. 

Mingled with the directors of the Corporation 
Schools who spoke at the Philadelphia meeting, 
were several school principals, (W. C. Locker, 
John Marshall Night High School, Richmond, 
Va., Walter H. Eddy, New York High Schoo! of 
Commerce, N. Y.; and W. C. Ash, Philadelphia 
Trades School ;) who made illuminating addresses, 
as did the two Wisconsin Educational leaders— 
H. E. Miles, president, Wisconsin State Board of 
Industrial Education and Director R. L. Cooley, 
of Milwaukee Continuation Schools. 

It was Mr. Miles who emphasized the need for 
more adequate control and direction over the pub- 
lic schools, and who suggested the organization of 
a National Vocational Education Board of seven 
or nine men and women composed like, the Fed- 
eral Commission on Industrial relations, of three 
employers, three representatives of labor, and three 
of the general public. He said :— 

“The schools need shaking up, thirty-three per 
cent. of the school superintendents are elected by 
popular vote and are essentially politicians. In- 
cidentally they are school teachers as far as the 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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Georgia is afflicted with some men who want to 
curse the State with cheap books, and the Legis- 
lature provided a joint committee to “investigate” 
and repo:: to» the situation. After a prolonged 
investigetiu: the following members of the com- 
mittee made 1 wholesome report, with the good of 
the schools ever in mind. M. L. Brittain, State 
Superintendent, Chairman; Senator A. H. Foster, 
Vice-Chairman; Senator John T. Peyton, Repre- 
sentative W. J. Shuptrine, Representative W. J. 
Nunnally, Dr.- G  R. Glenn, member 
State Board of Education; Dr. T. J. Woofter, 
member State Board of Education. These men 
placed the emphasis upon good books, books that 
were best for children. 

Representative E. R. McCrory made a minority 
report, placing the emphasis upon cheap books. 
As to the facts Representative McCrory agreed 
with the rest of the committee. The cost of ele- 
mentary school books in Georgia for the last ten 
years has been less than five cents for each man, 
woman and child, or the entire cost of elementary 
school books in the State of Georgia is less than 
one glass of coca-cola a year! That is less than 
$150,000 for 2,600,000 persons. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, where the public 
pays for all school books, including high schools 
and normal schools which are always much more 
expensive than elementary school books, the cost 
is less than fourteen cents per inhabitant! 

The report quotes from a former Governor of 
California as to the cost of State Publications in 
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that State, the only State that has fooled away any 
money on State publication. 

California is the only State that has un- 
dertaken to publish its own books. The 
experiment has cost the State, accord- 
ing to the late report of the Secretary of 
State, something like $1,700,000. Deduct- 
ing the estimated value of the manufac- 
turing plant, material on hand, plates or 
books which have been condemned as 
educationally worthless, and the stock on 
hand of the same books, finished and un- 
finished, all being valued in the report at 
$348,701, we find the net cost to the State 
of the school book enterprise has been 
$1,351,299: so that the interest on the 
$1.351.299 invested at six per cent. would 
furnish books practically free to all the 
children of California. 

The report says: “Since this date, after much 
trouble, conditions have been pronounced more 
favorable and the expense of publishing and dis- 
tributing these State made books has _ been 
lessened. It seems beyond doubt, however, that 
during the years which California has been manu- 
facturing her own school books that the following 
may be fairly stated as the result. 1. The cost 
to the parent of the books made by California, all 
things considered, has not been upon an average, 
cheaper that the Georgia texts; 2. It is only just 
to state that there has always been considerable 
question, expressed sometimes even by the Cali- 
fornia people themselves, as to the quality of their 
books; 3. It is beyond doubt true that these Cali- 
fornia texts are inferior from the standpoint of 
paper, print and binding—this fact is apparent even 
to the careless observer. That we might have the 
benefit of professional skill at this point, however, 
at some considerable difficulty, there has been se- 
cured a number of these books. They were sub- 
mitted to the State Printer, Mr. Charles P. Byrd, 
and he was asked to give his opinion of these texts 
from the mechanical side. His letter speaks for 
itself :— 

Atlanta, Ga., April 2, 1914. 

Complying with your request, I have ex- 
amined the books printed by the State of Cali- 
fornia and those furnished under your adop 
tion. I find the California books are decidedly 
inferior as to the material and construction, 
and the matter is one of contrast rather than of 
comparison. 

My information is that the State of California 
has appropriated over a million dollars on a 
plant to do this work, which in my opinion is 
more than is necessary for such an equipment. 
The only solution to the problem is the fact that 
it takes more than a printing office to produce 
satisfactory school books. Experience in 
handling this particular class of work is an 
essential element which appears to have been 
lackine in the California books 

The Georgia Report should be in the hands of 
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superintendent of schools in the United States, 
for in every State there is liable to be a demand 
that we sacrifice the education of our children to 
save a nickle a year per Capita. 
$-2-@-+-4-2- 
COUNTRY LIFE DEVELOPMENT 

Agencies which serve country life develop- 
ment have had a wonderful growth in recent 
years. The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs promoted by 
the United States Department of Agriculture are 
examples of this. Five years ago there were 
four prize winners from three states who wese 
given trips to Washington. Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, the man whose mind and heart were re- 
sponsible for this plan which has meant so much 
in agricultural development, paid the expenses 
of this first trip, himself. 

Last year in December, eighty-three prize win- 
ners from thirty states enjoyed ten days in the 
nation’s capital at the expense of congressmen, 
bankers, and others interested in giving country 
boys and girls a chance to achieve great things. 

In the fifteen Southern states, 91,196 boys were 
enrolled in Pig, Poultry, Baby Beef and Corn 
Clubs. More than 500 of these boys raised more 
than a hundred bushels of corn to the acre. 
Walker Lee Dunston of Alabama, broke the record 
by producing 232 bushels of corn on an acre. 
There were 33,060 girls enrolled in the canning 
clubs. One girl cleared $156.25 on one-tenth of 
an acre of tomatoes. 

Club work is being done to a great extent in 
the North and West, also. Merl Hyer of Utah, 
who raised 382 bushels of potatoes on a half acre 
was among the champions at Washington, Agnes 
Frideell, of Black Hawk. County, Iowa, made 
$101.88 profit on her tenth acre of tomatoes. 
Arthur Rumph, living in northern  lowa, 
raised 136 bushels of corn on an acre at a 
cost of only nine cents a bushel. This, consider- 
ing the length of season and climatic conditions is 
quite as wonderful a record as that of Walker Lee 
Dunston. 

At the hearing before the Committee on Agri- 
culture of Congress, a report of the sixty former 
prize winners was given. Some are still on the 
farm. All of the others are now attending agri- 
cultural colleges. Jerry Moore of South Carolina, 
the former corn growing champion of the world, is 
a junior at Clemson College. The Reno County 
High School, at Nickerson, Kansas, has a farm of 
forty acres in connection with the agricultural work 
of the school. There are 330 students in this 
school representing twenty-nine townships in 
Reno County, and there are students from eight 
other counties. Their work in Farm Mechanics 
is splendidly practical and includes work in black- 
smithing and carpentry. The State College of 
Agriculture co-operates in the plans for the de- 
monstration work on the farm. There are strong 
Domestic Science and Normal Training Depart- 
ments. 

This county high school is a centre of great in- 
fluence. At a barbecue held the day before school 
opened a year ago, given at the expense of the 
town of Nickerson, over five thousand people were 
present. 
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FIRST PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
EDIT 


Mr. Samuel T. Dutton, Superintendent of the 
Horace Mann Schoél, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, for near- twenty-five years, be- 
comes Professor Emeritus, the first thus honored 
by the college. Mr. Dutton will devote his time 
to the two great interests to which he has given 
much attention of late years: the catise of Univer- 
sal Peace of which he has been one of its foremost 
champions, and colleges in the Orient, of which 
he has long been an active and devoted official. 
He is chairman of the Committee on Instructions 
ot Constantinople College for Women, and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Canton 
Christian College. The ardent appreciation of the 
students, patrons, faculty of the school and of 
Teachers’ College has been manifested in many 
ways most delightful as testimonials of personal re- 
gard and professional esteem with several valuable 
suggestions of the appreciation of his associates. 
Few educational men have been privileged as has 
Mr. Dutton to render eminent service both as a 
leader in the profession and in public service allied 
thereto. As superintendent, Mr. Dutton made the 
schools of New Haven and Brookline among the 
foremost in the country, and the Horace Mann 
School has been in a class all by itself in educa- 
tional achievement. 
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COBURN’S KANSAS 

Hon. F. D. Coburn of Topeka, has been Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for Kansas for twenty-one 
years and in all that time has been booster and 
boomer-in-chief of the state. Now-of his own 
motion, absolutely of his own motion, he retires 
and the following is his valedictory boost. As a 
friend of this noble leader of Kansas we reprint 
it with pleasure, 

Kansas, child of conscience, is the pro- 
duct, of a courage, a fortitude and a pro- 
gressive spirit never surpassed. Her 
pioneers grappled a_ wilderness and 
fashioned from it an enviable abode for 
Time’s favored and master products who 
would be its heirs. When but an infant 
she challenged with arms slavery’s in- 
solent greed; within a decade a race of 
bondmen were freed and slavery dead 
amidst its worshippers, 

She saw and abhorred the ruin wrought 
by alcoholic liquors; straightway the 
liquors and their purveyors were branded 
outlaws, and now the nations are wheel- 
ing into line to follow where Kansas led. 
Viewing capital punishment as a blot on 
civilization, it was proscribed. She be- 
lieved women entitled to the same politi- 
cal privileges as men; her dream of 
yesterday is to-day an actuality. Such 
history is typical of Kansas, and reflects 
the masterful spirits who made a domain 
like ours possible. 

“Kansas, however, does not respond to 
all alike. Those who demand much for 
little, who ignore Providence and environ- 
ment, who, not allowed their way, refuse 














to play, and who fail to note and heed her 
moods are not vouchsafed her largest 
bounty, her gentlest caresses or happiest 
smiles; yet a Kansan away from home is 
homesick. 
To all of which the friends of Kamsas say 
“Amen.” 
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FRAMINGHAM AT SEVENTY-FIVE 


The Framingham, Massachusetts, State Normal 
School has celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
The school is the direct descendent of the first 
school opened in the United States, at Lexington, 
removed to West Newton and was established at 
Framingham. This was the forerunner of all nor- 
mal schools in the United States. It opened in 
Lexington in 1839 in the parlor of a boarding 
house with five girls. During the first year it had 
twenty-five girl students. It was supported for a 
time by the private gifts of Edmund Dwight and 
others whose aid he secured. The first principal 
was Rev. Cyrus Pierce of Nantucket. The anni- 
versary was appropriately observed by the State 
Board of Education and the alumnae under the 
leadership of Principal Henry Whittemore. 
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JOHNSON TO ABERDEEN 


Willis E. Johnson, of the Normal and 
Industrial School at Ellendale, N. D., is 
president of the State Normal School at Aber- 
deen, S. D., sueceeding Hon. George N. Nash, 
who goes to Bellingham, Washington. Mr. 
Johnson has been in North Dakota but a few years, 
having been in Aberdeen many years prior to his 
election at. Ellendale. Mr. Johnson is exceed- 
ingly and deservedly popular in both the 
Dakotas. 
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FITCHBURG’S TRIBUTE 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts, has broken all records 
we think, in public demonstration over a city offi- 
eial in his life time. We have more than once 
referred to the exceptional service and voluntary 
resignation of Joseph G. Edgerley, superin- 
tendent in that city for thirty-nine years, and to 
the customary honors bestowed upon him, but now 
wholly unusual demonstrations have been made. 
In addition to the naming of a school for him, ban- 
queting him, presenting a purse of gold, they pre- 
sented him an elegantly bound book in which every 
teacher in the city, regular and grade, has a page 
on which is written personal appreciation, and 
seven thousand children and unnumbered adults 
passed in review in the public park with banners 
galore, each class banner inscribed with a unique 
sentence of appreciation, and every school in the 
city has bought and framed a large photograph of 
Mr. Edgerley. Wherever he appears on any plat- 
form, however inconspicuous he tries to be, the 
audience rises, and cheers. He has abundant 
reason to appreciate the ardent admiration of a 
city in its entirety. 

A personal word may be permissable. While Mr. 
Edgerley was still superintendent in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and in the State Board of Edu- 
cation, he was one of the leaders in the invitation 
extended to Mr. Winship to become the first prin- 
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cipal of the first norma! school in the State at Ply- 
mouth. The invitation was declined but it was 
the beginning of a professional and personal friend- 
ship that has been enriched with the increase of 


years. 





tres 
SURVEY OF WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY 

While we are not over enthusiastic over any 
surveys, we confess that our interest in the Sur- 
vey of the State University of Wisconsin increases 
every time we look over the line of inquiries. A 
few things should be definitely established, namely, 
the co-operation of the president and faculty, of 
the members of the faculty, the actual personal 
attention given individual students, the narrow- 


ness or scope of each professor's 
vision, the extent of a professor’s 
knowledge of state conditions and_in- 


terests, the influence of each professor in the uni- 
versity administration, the amount of time and 
energy that the professors give to the university 
and to outside interests. 

It must do the professors good to answer these 
questions whether anything else comes of it or not. 


FLORENCE HOLBROOK 


We can think of no woman principal of an ele- 
mentary school who has the extended professional 
acquaintance that has come toMiss Holbrook, prin- 
cipal of the Forestville School, Chicago, and pro- 
fessional appreciation is as intensive as it is ex- 
tensive. 

The alumni of the Forestville School cele- 
brated the completion of her twenty-five years as 
principal in a manner as appropriate as it was 
elaborate. 
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GRANITE TEACHERS 

Granite District, Salt Lake County, Utah,— 
Mr. Skidmore, superintendent—is doing many 
new and vital things by way of educational 
progress, not the least of which is the provision 
made for the teachers to keep youthful in form 
and spirit through the leadership of the physical 
director of the district. Once a month 
all teachers assemble for expert training 
in modern steps and physical activities, which make 
for grace and health. 

It is said that at first some hesitated, but now 
none fail to get every advantage of such instruc- 
tion and training. 
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Thanks to a blundering report of the Carnegie 
Foundation, the State Superintendent of Okla- 
homa, R. H. Wilson, will be unanimously renomi- 
nated and re-elected without appreciable opposi- 
tion. The blunder was so stupid that the reac- 
tion was immediate and adequate. 


It is better economy to raise eighty bushels of 
corn per acre on thirty acres, than thirty bushels 


per acre on eighty acres, but that has not 
been the American’s idea. 

The courts have upheld the teachers in their 
stand that they have a right to unionize. We 


anticipated it in our recent editorial. 


The modern city magnifies production and not 
life. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PROTOCOLS SIGNED AT 
FALLS. 

The protocols signed at Niagara Falls by the 
mediating envoys and the American and Huerta 
delegates provide, in substance, that a Provisional 
Government shall be constituted by agreement of 
the delegates representing the parties now 
struggling in Mexico; that, when this government 
is constituted, the United States will recognize 
it immediately and the three mediating govern- 
ments will also recognize it; that the United States 
will not claim any war indemnity or other interna- 
tional satisfaction; and that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment will proclaim absolute amnesty for all 
foreigners for any political offences, and that it 
will negotiate for the constitution of international 
commissions for the settlement of the claims of 
foreigners for damages sustained during the period 
of civil war. It will be observed that all these 
provisions hinge upon an agreement being reached 
between the representatives of the warring factions 
in Mexico. That, unhappily, seems as far off as 
ever ; and it appears that the mediators themselves 
have become convinced that the constitutionalists 
have at no time had any serious purpose of enter- 
ing a conference but have merely discussed the 
proposal and purposely delayed their replies to 
overtures in order to gain time for their operations 
in the field. 


AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. 


In his attempt to persuade the Senate Com- 
mittee that the treaty with Colombia, which he was 
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pressing upon the Senate for favorable action,. 


went no further than the treaty which the Taft ad- 
ministration negotiated, Secretary Bryan made one 
of the most embarrassing mistakes in his brief 
career in the office of secretary of state. He made 
a direct quotation of an expression of regret con- 
tained in a memorandum presented to the Colom- 
bian Government February 15, 1913, and described 
it as the basis on which Mr, Dubois, then Minister 
to Colombia, had been “authorized to negotiate a 
treaty,” when the fact is, as the correspondence of 
the State Department which was right at Mr. 
Bryan’s hand, clearly shows, that Secretary Knox, 
eight days before Mr. Dubois presented the mem- 
orandum was entirely unauthorized and contrary 
to instructions. February 20, 1913 Secretary 
Knox made a report to President Taft, in which 
he described Minister Dubois as having acted “‘up- 
on his personal responsibility and quite aside from 
his instructions.” This report was printed at the 
time. Yet it was this unauthorized memorandum 
which Mr. Bryan tried to saddle upon the Taft 
administration and to make a precedent for the 
words used in the new treaty. 
THE LARGEST “PORK BARREL” ON RECORD. 
The River and Harbor bill of the present session 
of Congress is the largest in the history of the 
United States. It carries river and harbor ap- 
propriations which provide for the expenditure of 
more than forty-three million dollars cash, and 
make obligatory future payments amounting to 
fifty million more. Ten years ago, the correspond- 
ing appropriations amounted to only twenty mil- 





lion dollars. The present bill went through the 
House without even a yea and nay vote. The 
Representatives who had gratified their constitu- 
ents by securing for them a good share of the 
“pork” were reluctant to go on record, and a mo- 
tion for a yea and nay vote was sustained by only 
furty-one members, which was not a sufficient 
number. Now, the only hope of defeating the 
bill or cutting out some of its more extravagant 
provisions rests with the Senate. 

MINISTER WILLIAMS AND THE 

MUDDLE. 


Reference has already been made in this column 
to the extraordinary abandon with which Mr. 
George Fred Williams, the new American Minister 
to Greece, had “butted in” upon the complications 
in the Near East by offering to act as a mediator 
in Albania, and to the amazement with which the 
European diplomats chiefly concerned had received 
his proposal. But Mr, Williams went further than 
this. He gave out to the Greek newspapers a de- 
tailed report of the results of his wholly un- 
authorized investigations, couched in the best 
American journalese. In this statement, he took 
the Great Powers of Europe severely to task for 
their policy in Albania, treated the results of the 
policy sarcastically, and called upon them to re- 
move the Prince of Weid, whom they recently in- 
stalled, and to introduce a system of government 
which he outlined. For sheer bumptiousness, it 
would not be easy to parallel this performance. 


IRELAND IN ARMS. 


While the Ulster Volunteers go on arming atid 
drilling, the Irish Volunteers, representing the 
Irish Nationalists, are recruiting upon an even 
more extensive scale and already outnumber the 
other group, although they started much later. 
Meanwhile, both factions, Protestant and Catholic, 
have refrained from all disorder, and the clash, if 
there is one, is not likely to come until after the 
Home Rule bill has actually become law. Then, 
if the Carsonites resist its enforcement, there is a 
chance of serious trouble, for Catholic Ireland 1s 
not likely quietly to endure the disappointment of 
its long-cherished ambitions through the obstinacy 
of four or five Ulster counties. It is impossible, 
however, that the rapid spread of the Irish Volun- 
teer movement may make the Unionists, who have 
been fanning the Ulster discontent for political 
reasons, more prudent. 


JAPAN AND THE ALIEN LAWS. 

The publication of the correspondence which has 
taken place between Japan and the United States 
with reference to the California Anti-Alien Land 
law serves to emphasize anew the international 
complexities arising from the conflict of treaty 
obligations with state laws. Incidentally, 
it illustrates the peculiar methods characterizing 
the present administration of our State Depart- 
ment; for it shows that a highly-important com- 
munication from the Japanese Government in 
August, 1913, was not answered until late in June, 
1914. When M. Bryan's attention was called to 
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situation permits. Education is whatever 
undirected countless ,kindly, inexperienced, will- 
ing, godly school teachers make it, what they and 
their threadbare cloak of professionalism make 
the uninformed and uninterested lay mind believe 
is the common practice and tradition. The school- 
master must speed up. Aided by the people, he is 
one of our supports, he must contribute to the de- 
velopment of schools and recognize the official 
representation of continuation schools—the school 
of life and experience.” 

It was pointed out by Principal Cooley of Mil- 
waukee, that the first task before the school auth- 
orities of the country is the modification of the ele- 
mentary schools as to courses of study and me- 
thods of teaching for “all too much of the ore 
dumped into our educational smelters proves re- 
tractory”; and “our elementary schools must be 
made more and more schools of experience.” 

The demand of the employer for more finished 
product from the schools was voiced by many of 
the speakers, who said they often find the public 
school pupils “lacking in fundamentals,” and who 
declared that “the extent of the benefits derived 
by the industries and the community depends 
greatly upon the kinds of preparation the public 
school system is able to furnish to the prospective 
candidates for apprenticeship, that they may know 
how to meet their vocational and civic duties.” 

The best solution of the problem—cooperation 
between school and industry—was frequently em- 
phasized. 

“We should couple up the school with industry 
said the Pennsylvania Railroad’s representative. 
In order to do this he recommended that com- 
pulsory education should be extended to sixteen 
years uniform in all states; a joint study of the 
school curriculum should be made by both edu- 
cators and corporations to arrange courses that 
would fix up better with industry; and that every 
school should become an employment bureau 
working through a vocational clearing house sup- 
ported by the corporations.” - 

“That community where team work between 
schools and corporations exists will in coming 
years outclass any where friction exists” declared 
an astute corporation school director. “We 
should not wait for the schools to move. Cor- 
porations should be the first to jump into the 
breach and proceed to co-operate. 

That teachers should be employed part of their 
time by industrial institutions was well declared to 
be a plan likely to develop more rapidly than any 
other for closer co-operation between the work of 
coperation schools and public schools. 

“Take the teachers into your shops, your offices, 
and your salesrooms, and you will get wonderful 
results it was forcibly declared; If we are as 
smart as we think we are, we can show these 
teachers our needs and they in turn can impart the 
knowledge to the students.” 

And that was a good and welcome prophet who 
boldly told the convention :— 

“The corporation school, 


the continuation 


the - 
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school, the sepatate industrial school at best are 
but stop gaps, mere closings of the door aiter 
the horse has escaped, repairs and not construc- 
tive things. 

We will have little need of these when our pub- 
lic school system as a whole does the things of 
which it is capable and when all the forces of the 
community begin to look upon vocational educa- 
tion as having a distinct bearing on each of them. 
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“THE MAN WITH THE SPARK” 


Have you ever seen an automobile standing on 
the road, apparently spic-and-span and in good 
condition, yet absolutely powerless? 

It may have electric lights and self-starter and 
“one man top” and demountable rims, and twelve- 
inch upholstery—but while it is a thing of beauty 
it is not a “joy forever’—at least not until the 
garage man comes along and brings a new set of 
batteries. For the trouble is, the car has lost its 
spark. Without that spark all else is useless. 

Many men there are similarly affected—men 
who have lost their spark—who possess outward 
appearance, gentility; who are willing enough to 
do; who may have had a good education; who 
show up well enough until action is required! 

Every business seems to have its quota of these 
“sparkless” men, In surface analysis their opinion 
shine like the 1914 car. But when they are needed 
to put “punch” or “go” into a proposition, they 
“miss” in every cylinder. 

The spark of originality—that’s the most diffi- 
cult of all to strike. 

The spark of energy—just as necessary. 

The spark of sincerity—how rare, only those ex- 
perienced in the quest can verify! 

Some men have energy in static form—as in the 
car with the batteries. They must be “charged” 
at regular intervals, or they will run down. 

Others have a dynamic spark—self-created. 
Their mental magneto is always on the job. They 
climb hills of difficulty with ease, go through the 
rough places of a campaign “sweet running”—and 
they have plenty of reserve power.—Richard A. 
Foley in the Advertising Digest. 
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THE PSYCHIC RIVER 


J. F. BYLER 
George Brooks School, Philadelphia 
Who can tell from what strange sources 
Come the streams that ebb and flow? 
Ever rushing, never ceasing 
Through the minds of men below? 
Who can stem the mighty torrent 
Ever rushing through the brain? 
Who can stop it for an instant, 
Who can turn it back again? 





Mildness, madness, joy and sadness 
Mingle in the moving tide, 
Changing ever like a river 
Coursing to the ocean wide. 
Sobs and sighing, voice and laughter 
Are the sounds with which it flows, 
Myriad moods of thought and feeling 
Stir the stream as on it goes. 


Will this stream flow on forever? 
Science says we do not know. 

Faith stands ready with her answer, 
Yes, it will forever flow. 

Rushing current, mystic river, 
Ever on and on you'll go. 

Through the long, eternal ages, 
How and where then will you flow? 
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HOME GARDENING DIRECTED BY THE SCHOOL 


P, P,. CLAXTON 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


In the cities, towns, manufacturing villages and 
suburban communities of the United States there 
are approximately 13,000,000 children between the 
ages of six and twenty. Of these about 9,750,000 
are enrolled in the public and private schools. The 
average daily attendance is 6,500,000, two-thirds 
of the enrollment and one-half of the school popu- 
lation. These children are taught by 300,000 
teachers at a cost for all purposes of $300,000,000. 
The average length of school term in the cities is 
180 days. The length of the school day is about 
five hours. 

Probably 5 per cent. of these children are away 
from home during the summer vacation months 
with their parents at summer resorts, or visiting in 
the country. Between 5 and 10 per cent. are em- 
ployed in some useful, healthful, productive oc- 
cupation. Eighty-five per cent. remain at home 
without any useful, healthful occupation requir- 
ing any large part of their time. Most of them 
have little opportunity for play. Some of them 
work a portion of the time at occupations at 
which they earn very little and which are not 
suited for children of their age. The dangers of 
idleness and unsuitable occupation are very great 
for all. A large majority of them belong to fam- 
ilies whose members must earn their living by their 
daily labor and for which the earnings are so 
meagre that anything which can be added by the 
children is much needed. Many of them are cold 
in winter, and must go hungry much of the time. 
More of them live in small, crowded rooms and in 
poorly furnished homes. More than two-thirds of 
them leave school at fourteen years of age or 
earlier, to become breadwinners. Because of 
lack of proper contact with nature and the experi- 
ence which comes from suitable, purposeful, pro- 
ductive occupations, most of them do not get from 
their years in school such education as they should. 

In this situation is involved an important prob- 
lem of education and economics which can, it is 
believed, be solved in no other way so well as by 
home gardening done by children under the di- 
rection of the schools. In all of the manufactur- 
ing villages, suburban communities, smaller towns, 
and outskirts of the larger towns and cities there 
is much valuable land in back yards, vacant lots, 
and elsewhere which might be used for this pur- 
pose. In every school in a community of this kind 
there should be at least one teacher who knows 
gardening both theoretically and. practically. 
This teacher who should, of course, be employed 
twelve months in the year, should teach the ele- 
mentary sciences in the schools during school 
hours and should, out of school hours, direct the 
home gardening of the children between the ages 
of seven and fifteen. If possible the teacher 
should have the assistance of an expert gardener, 
so that the work may be done in the most practical 
and profitable way. The teacher and the gardener 
should help the children find the plots of ground 
near their homes best suited for garden work, 
aid them by some co-operative method to have the 


lots properly plowed and prepared for cultivation, 
help them select seeds, and show them how to 
plant, cultivate, and harvest, so as to obtain the 
best results. The teacher should spend the after- 
noons and Saturdays of winter, spring, and fall, 
when school is in session, and all of the vacation 
days of summer, visiting the children in their 
homes, directing their work, and giving to each 
child such help as it most needs. Once a week 
or oftener, during the vacation months, the 
teacher should assemble the children in groups for 
discussions of their work and of the principles 
and methods involved. 

Vegetables, berries, and fruits grown should be 
used first as food for the children and their famil- 
ies; then the surplus should be marketed to the 
best advantage. Through the help of the teacher 
this can be done in a co-operative way. Ten or 
fifteen cents worth of vegetables each day from the 
gardens of each of 200 children would amount to 
$20 or $30. In the summer and fall, when the 
surplus is large and cannot be marketed to ad- 
vantage, the teacher should direct and help the 
children in canning and preserving for winter use 
or for sale. The canning and tomato clubs of the 
Southern States have already shown what can be 
done in this way. 

It is difficult to estimate the results of this plan 
when it shall be in full operation throughout the 
country. For the children it will mean health, 
Strength, joy in work, habits of industry, an un 
derstanding of the value of money, as measured 
in terms of labor, and such knowledge of the phe- 
nomena and forces of nature as must be had fo: 
an understanding of most of their school lessons. 
They will also learn something at least of the 
fundamental principle of morality; that each in- 
dividual must make his or her own living; must, 
by some kind of labor of head, hand or heart, con- 
tribute to the commonwealth as much as he takes 
from it; must pay for what he gets in some kind 
of coin. 

The economic and sociological results should al- 
so be considered. Many experiments already made 
show that with proper direction an average child of 
the ages contemplated can produce on an eighth 
of an acre of land from $50 to $100 worth of vege- 
tables. A third of the children in the city schools 
of the United States might easily produce 
$200,000,000 a year. 

This plan in full operation would probably do 
more toward keeping young children out of the 
factories and mills than all of the child-labor laws 
on the statute books. A boy ten or twelve years 
of age, with a quarter of an acre of land, working 
under careful direction, can produce more for the 
support of the family than could be purchased with 
the child’s wages from the mill. Children should 
not be ground in the mills nor sweated in the fac- 
tories; their strength should not be sapped and 
their nerves racked by working in the heat and dust 
of indoors, yet all children should learn to work; 
it is good for them and they joy in it, 
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Probably the most valuable result of this plan 
will be found in the fact that it will make it easy 
for most children to attend school three or four 
years longer than they now do, a thing more and 
more desirable, since education for life and citizen- 
ship in our industrial, civic, and social democracy 
cannot be obtained before the age of adolescence. 
In some way all children must have instruction 
and training after the years of childhood, or state 
and society must suffer for the failure. If a child 
can contribute to its support while in school, it 
may remain in school much longer than if it must 
be carried as a dead weight until it quits school to 
go to work. 

The fact that this work will produce a generation 
of men and women who will find their recreation 
after the close of their eight-hour labor day in 
profitable home gardening is also not the least 
important reason for its introduction. 

Compared with the results, the cost will be in- 
considerable. No addition to the number of 
teachers will be required. It will only be neces- 
sary to require different preparation for one 
teacher in each school. Fifty thousand such 
teachers will be sufficient for all the city, town, and 
manufacturing village schools in the United States. 
To add $500 to the salary of one teacher in each 
school, in order to retain his services throughout 
the entire twelve months, would require an addi- 
tional expenditure of $25,000,000 only one-twelfth 
of the present total cost of these schools and less 
than one-eighth of the total value of what may 
easily be produced by the healthful, joyous edu- 
cative labor of children who now spend much more 
than half of their waking hours in idleness, hurt- 
ful to them physically, mentally, and morally.— 
Report. 
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TEACHING TOTS TO READ AND WRITE 


JANE A, STEWART 
Philadelphia 

ARE THE OLD COPYBOOKS DETHRONED? 

One of the main points of departure from the 
kindergarten plan which marks the Montessori sys- 
tem is the teaching of little children to read and 
write, and it is important to note apropos of this 
feature of the work, that this teaching is done 
not as a task as a part of a peculiarly effective 
system of play. 

The training of the hand figures first. The little 
fingers are strengthened by various simple de- 
vices. The first is by the use of embroidery 
frames, fitted with rigging of various kinds for 
buttoning, unbuttoning, hooking, lacing, etc. Thus 
even very little children learn to perform there ser- 
vices for themselves and others. 

Blindfold games follow. Dress stuffs of wool, 
linen, velvet, cotton are given and the children 
learn to distinguish them by touch and to give 
their names. They learn in the same way to dis- 
criminate between rough and smooth, by means 
of squares of sandpaper and of smooth cardboard. 
They are taught form by means of the “geometri- 
cal insets,’—frames into which they fit flat wooden 
forms, both with their eyes open and blindfolded. 
The tracing with the fingers of these varied out- 
lines is a valuable feature in the preparation for 
writing. 
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Stencils come next, the children filling in the 
open outlines of the metal upon the paper below, 


and gaining steadiness of stroke. They learn to 
hold the pencil or crayon securely and to control 
direction and weight of the line. 

The letters are learned through a blindfold 
game, with letters in large script cut out of coarse 
black sandpaper and mounted on glazed white 
cardboard, The child passes his fingers over these 
letters just as if he were writing them and at the 
same time he learns the sound, first memorizing it 
by touch and afterwards by sight. The sound is 
thus indelibly associated with the form. But the 
sounds and names of the letters are not learned in 
their alphabetic succession. 

With a movable alphabet, made of light blue 
cardboard consonants and pink vowels, the little 
children have much amusement making words ac- 
cording to the sounds. This alphabet is in script 
with a tail to connect each with the succeeding 
letter in any word. A little strip of white card- 
board is pasted at the back of each of the letters 
at the point where the guiding line could be 
drawn on writing paper to keep the letters on the 
right level. 

These letters are kept in a set of boxes resem- 
bling a typesetter’s case, every letter having its own 
compartment, and the pleasure of the game of 
writing includes also the joy of sorting the letters 
and putting them carefully away, before the chil- 
dren turn to something else. 

Regarding the use of this movable 
Mme. Montessori herself says :— 

“When the child can make the syllables with the 
sandpaper letters, he can do so with the movable 
letters ; the one difference is that here he no longer 
touches, but recognizes the form instantly. So the 
making of words is not difficult. When the child 
comes to compose with the movable alphabet, he 
does the same thing he has done before. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether in this act of composition he 
reads or writes ; he does not trace the letters, yet he 
forms words, which is a complementary exercise 
necessary to writing. When he knows how to com- 
pose, he knows how to read, undoubtedly ; but this 
exercise seems to me more closely affiliated with 
writing, since he is putting letters together to form 
words. We may say that this form of composition 
is akin to both reading and writing, and _ that 
there is still the fusion of the two.” 

Freedom—that basic principle of the Montes- 
sori method—is exercised in learning to write. 
The children choose the letters they wish to learn. 
When a child brings to the teacher the letter which 
he takes out of the box, he receives its duplicate 
in black sandpaper on a white card. The little 
one’s finger, as has been described, is drawn over 
the letter from the beginning to the end, while the 
teacher repeats the name of the letter and encour- 
ages the child also to look long at the form. When 
recognition is established for several letters, the 
little one readily hands to the teacher any of the 
number which she asks for, and thus the learning 
of the letters proceeds through the alphabet. 

There are simple lessons in articulation, which 
help the children in divining the letters, when they 
try to read. Writing comes first because the 
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knowledge of letters and words has been acquired 
through touch as well as through sight. In be- 
coming acquainted with the letters the child has 
learned to make them. Ina word, he has followed 
the great educational principle of learning by do- 
ing. Learning to write has made it possible for 
him to learn readily to read, 


The first exercise in reading is based on the writ- 
ten words. These are names of familiar objects: 
the word is written either on the blackboard or 
on a card placed near the designated object. The 
child then translates slowly the sounds of the word 
and pronounces the word as a whole, and thus 
the object becomes associated with its own word 
symbol. 

After this preparation, the reading game is 
much enjoyed. ‘The most attractive toys in the 
school are placed on a table. The name of each is 
written on a paper which is put in a bag, each 
child drawing in turn. Ability to read the word 
drawn is rewarded by permission to play with the 
toy for an allotted period. But it was found that 
in most cases the desire to learn the words was 
sufficient incentive. Slips with words written on 
them placed in baskets where the children can help 
themselves are the source of sustained pleasure 
and study by eager groups. 

slackboard lessons are used for phrasing. The 
teacher writes brief questions involving action, and 
the children respond in turn by performing the 
action or by verbal reply. Afterwards commands 
or directions are written on slips of paper which 
the children study. 

The value of the mechanical training in acquir- 
ing power tc write is shown by the fact that some 
little ones at three and a half years are busy teach- 
ing themselves to write, learning much from 
watching and listening to lessons given to their 
little mates. Six weeks of play with the outlines 
and letters enables an average child of four to 
write, and a month is a sufficient period for the 
average five-year-old. There are some prodigies 
described who have mastered the rudiments of writ- 
ing in twenty days. After three months the 
majority write well. It is declared that those who 
have been writing for six months equal in dexerity 
the children of the third elementary class in public 
schools. 

There are no copy books in the Montessori sys- 
tem, for its founder regards the copy book method 
as irrational and obsolete, and studying her 
method of teaching tots to write and read, it is easy 
to see that on this hinges the claim of the Montes- 
sori system as an educational revolutionist. Has 
the old copy book been dethroned? 
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ADEQUATE REPLY 


This year the College Entrance Certificate Board saw 
fit to withhold its approval from the Dover (N. H.) 
High School. The justice of this step I do not wish to 
discuss here beyond saying that the State Department 
of Public Instruction at once made a thorough study of 
the school, inspecting the classroom work, the curri- 
culum and the record of graduates at college. This re- 


port showed no fundamental weakness but was very 
‘ 
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favorable to the school. 

So matters rested with opinions divided until now 
Professor McConaughy, a late member of the board, has 
with questionable taste attempted to bring into dis- 
credit the Dover High School in a recent article in the 
Journal of Education. As this school has had no public 
controversy with the board it was, of course, not 
courteous nor professional to attack it thus by name. 
Unfortunately the figures given by Professor Mc- 
Conaughy are mostly incorrect and make a damaging 
account against the school, which the facts do not 
justify. 

Following is one illustration of the feebleness of the 
board to connect with conditions. The formula to show 
the condition of the school is this: “You sent five stu- 
dents to our colleges this year. One failed in English, 
one in Latin, one in French, one in Algebra and one in 
Physics.” The impression is given that the school is 
weak in all these five departments and also that each 
student made one failure, while the school made five. 
Yet this may be the case. Five boys were certified, four 
of them did high grade work. The other, though 
equally able, was allowed to devote himself to other 
interests until he failed in everything—five subjects. 
There is a great difference between one boy failing in 
five subjects and five. boys failing in one subject each, 
but the difference does not seem to be recorded, much 
less recognized by the college board. 

E. W. Butterfield. 

Dover, N. H. 





HOW SCHOOLS SHOULD INSTIL PATRIOTISM 


MRS. LUCIA AMES MEAD 


My attention has been called to the resolution 
offered in the New York City Board of Education 
which requires that a stanza of “The Star Spangled 
3anner” be sung in every school of New York 
City every day accompanying the salutation of the 
flag. As one who has had considerable experi- 
ence in teaching patriotism on the lecture plat- 
form and in addresses to schools, I offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions :— 

It is eminently proper that each school day should 
open with the recognition of God and country. 
After the opening hymn, how can four or five 
minutes be best expended in teaching children to 
love and revere our country? Probably not by any 
monotonous repetition of any formula or uniform 
daily recognition of any symbol, however beauti- 
ful both may be. No religious symbol could 
stand the test of being worshipped by a special 
rite every single day without its developing al- 
most into fetich worship and making the child 
unconsciously feel that the symbol wis more 
sacred than the great truth for which it stands. 

Would it not be vastly more effective to ex- 
press every day some new phase of our country’s 
life which shall give the child with his limited hori- 
zon and meagre knowledge a fresh cause for love 
and admiration? Suppose each child be asked 
in turn to bring from day to day a _ very 
brief story of some great event, some noble deed, 
some illustrous personality of which we are proud. 
After the four or five minutes recital before the 
class, let him write it out in a large blank book 
kept for the purpose of gathering together a 
schoolroom record of the most noble achieve- 
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ments of Americans. Then when he has occasion 
to salute the symbol of his country, it will have a 
thousand-fold more significance. Instead of daily 
thinking of thirteen stripes and forty-eight stars, 
fand after a time saluting mechanically without 
any thought at all, his thought would be stimu- 
lated with imagination of our great country from 
Maine to California, and of all sorts of men and 
women from pioneers to presidents, who have 
made this country a land of great opportunity. 

This bit of research on the part of each child 
who would vie with his fellows in searching for 
the most interesting story would have distinct edu- 
cational value as each morning’s contribution 
would be different ; attention, memory, and imagi- 
mation would all be exercised. 


“The Star Spangled Banner” is one of the half 
dozen national anthems which are a help to pa- 
triotism and was the outcome of one of our less 
significant wars. However inspiring, it is a poem 
. of limited scope and does not convey the thought 
which is most expressive of our great construc- 
tive life during the 116 years out of our national 
life of 125 years when we have not been at war. 

--o-0-@-o- o-0— 





Editor, The Journal of Education, 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Dear Sir: While looking through a copy 
of your paper issued under date of May 28, I noticed an 
article by William D. Mackintosh, in which he called in 
question certain statements he had read in an advertising 
pamphlet relating to our numerals. 

I quote from this article as follows:— 

“Now for the first question: Can you give answer as 
to where this unknown compiler found any evidence, 
whatever, justifying him in classifying the zero, any form 
of it, as a numeral?” 


em 
If Mr. Mackintosh will turn to the word “number” in 
the Century Dictionary, he may read these words: 
“Euclid does not consider one as a number, Ramus 


makes it the lowest number, and modern mathematicians 
treat not only 1, but also O as a number.” 


The definitions relating to mathematics in the Century 
Dictionary, were prepared by. Charles S. Peirce, S. B., 
A. M., late Lecturer on Logic at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. They were incorporated in the Dictionary with 
the consent and approval of William D. Whitney, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Editor-in-Chief; Professor of Comparative 
Philology and Sanskrit in Yale University. 

Again, by opening the Standard Dictionary he may 
readily find this definition: “Zero, the numeral O.” The 
authority in this case is Simon Newcomb, Ph. D., LL. 
D., F. R. S., professor of mathematics and astronomy, 
Johns Hopkins University, and Frank H. Bigelow, M. 
A., professor of Mathematics, Racine College. 

Mr. Mackintosh asks a second question as follows:— 

“Do you know what evidence the compiler had, 
tifying him in his decision that the abacus forms having 
the counters on place—value lines were the important 
ones?” 

Mr. Mackintosh may find the subject of the abacus 
treated exhaustively and authoritatively, in “The Hindu- 
Arabic Numerals,” by David Eugene Smith and Louis 
Charles Karpinski. Another authoritative work in 
which reference to this subject is made, is “A History of 
Mathematics,” by Florian Cajori. 


jus- 


Very truly yours, 
Lewis F. Hobbs, 
West Medford, Mass. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THOMPSON’S MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN 
GEOGRAPHY. SOUTH AMERICA. By Thomas 
E. Thompson. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
& Co. 

Once more has Superintendent Thomas E. Thompson, 
formerly of Leominster, Massachusetts, now of Mon- 
rovia, California, done the pedagogical dare-devil act by 
providing for the teaching of geography in at most one- 
fifth the time any one else does it and on the one hundred 
per cent. basis.We question the appropriateness of the 
first word in the designation: “Minimum Essentials,” as 
he seems to teach several things that are not actually 
essential. On one leaflet of four pages, with two full- 
page maps of South America are civen 130 facts about 
the country, and these facts can easily be learned for 
keeps by any child of ten years of age. 

Accompanying this is a leaflet for written test. Who- 
ever has not seen the Thompson “Minimum Essentials” 
will get slight idea of the scope and charm of these leaf- 
lets and the least such a one can do is to write to Ginn & 
Co., for sample leaflets. We are sure you will say that 
the half has never been told. 
DEVELOPMENT OF MANUAL 

THE UNITED STATES. 

telligencer Print, Lancaster, 

0 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Dr. Smith*has done much to clear the air of the hazi- 
ness that has resulted from the indifferent use of the 
terms Manual Training, Industrial Art, Mechanics Arts, 
Vocational Education, and Trade Schools. Dr. Smith 
confines his study to manual training, pure and simple, 
and treats the subject with historical accuracy, with 
discriminating analysis, with vitalizing suggestions. He 
demonstrates clearly that he has mastered the literature 
on the subject, American and European, past and pres- 
ent. He also presents very completely the results along 


TRAINING IN 
By H. Ross Smith, In- 


Pennsylvania. Paper. 


various lines educationally, individually, and indus- 
trially. 

From any standpoint this is an exceedingly valuable 
study of Manual Traini ing, but its chief value, perhaps, 


at the general reader is the revelation it makes of the 

lly of a group of educators, who, not more than -- 
teen years ago, expressed themselves with intense prej 
dice, without foresight, without ordinary wisdom 

Nowhere else in limited space can there be found so 
much that is reliable as to fact, complete in scope, sug- 
gestive in comment as in this monograph by Dr. H 
Ross Smith. 


——s 


ENGLISH DRAMA OF THE RESTORATION AND 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By G. H. Nettle- 
ton, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 378 pp. Price, $1. 50. 

Professor Nettleton’s book is intended in some meas- 
ure as a continuation of Sir A. W. Ward’s “History of 
Dramatic Literature,” (which closes with the death of 
Queen Anne) although its earlier portions overlap the 
latter work. The method of treatment, however, is en- 
tirely original. The work describes the development of 
the drama from the re-opening of the theatres, in 1660. 
until late in the Eighteenth Century, discussing such 
topics as the beginnings of restoration drama, of opera, 
of pantomime and ballad opera, the bourgeois tragedy, 
the sentimental drama, and the reaction in comedy due 
to Goldsmith. Among the dramatists discussed are 
Dryden, Wycherley, Otway, Congreve, Vanburgh, 
Swift, Addison, Gay, Goldsmith, and Sheridan. The 
chapter on Richard Brinsley Sheridan is especially 
sympathetic. The important plays are analyzed, in many 
cases by an extended summary of the plot. Frequent 
reference to continental drama, especially that of France, 
adds to the interest 

The work should be welcomed by English teachers and 
students of the drama because it is an authoritative and 
scholarly treatise, and by the omnivorous “general 
reader” because it is an extremely interesting hook. It 
should not be forgotten that the period under discussion 
saw the production of three plavs still favorably received 
on the boards: “The School for Scandal,” “The 


3 Rivals,” 
and “She Stoops to Conquer.’ 





SELECTED IDYLLS OF THE KING, THE 
ING OF ARTHUR, THE HOLY GRAIL, 
PASSING OF ARTHUR. Edited with 
tions and Notes. By Franklin T. Baker, 
University. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
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Mifflin Company. 

Price, 25 cents. 

The Editor’s Preface offers the best suggestion as to 
significance of this edition of these poems. He says 
that poems of this sort need introduction, explanatory 
notes, and stimulating questions for the proper study of 
them by any group of students of ordinary ability. The 
word study is used advisedly. A cursory reading of 
such poetry in a lazy mood may edify a mind of superior 
type; but the average mind cannot travel this royal 
road in such princely fashion. The reader may soar, if 
he has wings; or, he may climb, if he can and will. Not 
all good poetry needs such help or requires such effort; 
much of it speaks its message simply and immortally to 
simple understandings. But Tennyson’s Idylls are too 
academic, too self-conscious, often too involved or too 
subtle, to be understood without effort. 

Such apparatus might be treated as more important 
than the poems; which would be both ludicrous and un- 
fortunate. It might be taken in toto; which would cer- 
tainly be an overdose. It might be taken as infallible; 
which would argue a misplaced faith on the part of the 
teacher. 


SALAMIS, IN EASY ATTIC GREEK. Edited with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by G. M. Ed- 
wards. Cambridge (England): University Press. 
Cloth. %6 pp. Tilustrated. 

The great battle of Salamis (480 B. C.) in which the 
naval forces of Xerxes were defeated by the combined 
fleets of the Greeks, was one of the most dramatic as 
well as decisive in history. The narration of the suc- 
cessful efforts of the Greeks, under the leadership of the 
patriotic and crafty Themistocles, reads like the pages 
of an exciting novel. This account of the battle, adapted 
from Herodotus, a master of narrative prose, should 
therefore not only instruct the pupil, but interest him 
as well. The text is about thirty pages in length, and 
is suitable for the second year of Greek reading. Be- 
sides Atticizing the text, the editor has provided an in- 
formative introduction, copious notes, a vocabulary, and 
an index of proper names. The illustrations, while not 
numerous, are appropriate. The printing and binding 
are up to standard. From every point of view the book 
deserves a welcome among teachers of elementary 


Greek. 


PRACTICAL HOME MAKING. By Mabel H. Kit- 

tredge, President of Practical Housekeeping Centres of 
New York. New York: The Century Company. 
12mo. Cloth. 153 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A valuable treatise to aid those girls who are in their 
first year of domestic science studies. Both the theo- 
Tetical and practical questions in housekeeping are care- 
fully dealt with. A sense of home responsibility and a 
love for homemaking is awakened by this volume. There 
are thirty-two chapters in all, covering all the points 
necessary to a complete home: including the care of 
beds, sweeping. setting the table, cleaning the kitchen 
utensils, garbage, washing, the invalid’s tray, etc. Some 
pages contain excellent recipes. In an appendix those 
articles needful to the furnishing of a model flat are 
given with care. 

THE LITTLE SCHOOLS OF PORT ROYAL. By 

H. C. Barnard of Brasenose College, Oxford (Eng.) 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. &vo. Cloth 
263 pp. Price, $1.85, net. 


Of the primary schools of France none have made a 
larger contribution of education than the “Petite Ecoles”’ 
of Port Roval. These schools date back to the year 1204 
A. D., when the Abbey of the Valley of Rhodon was 
founded, and was under the charge of Saint Bernard. 
They have existed since that time, despite controversy 
and persecution, and have been a power in French edu- 
cation. The founder of the “Little Schools” was the 
Abbé de Saint Cyran, a celebrated Jansenist. Some 
eminent men and women of France were at one time in 
the schools, such as Pascal, Jacqueline, etc. Through 
Rollin the Port Royalists inspired the University of 
Paris, their use of the French vernacular became uni- 
versal, they prepared the foundations of modern French 
Prose, their school books have been in extensive use, 
and they have influence educated Frenchmen in clear, 
forceful, and beautiful diction to the present day. This 
story is told in a masterful way by Mr. Barnard, but the 
story must be read to see the importance of this great 
educational venture. 


A SCHOOL COURSE IN GEOMETRY. 


‘ By W. J. 
Dobbs of St. John’s College, Cambridge, (Eng.) 


New 
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York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Price, $1.00. 

This work takes: its place in the “Longmans’ Modern 
Mathematical Series.” Its author has already prepared 
several works for the educational world, such as “Ble- 
mentary Geometrical» Statics,” “Elementary MeéHan- 
ics, “Dynamometers,” ¢tc., and by them has proved_his 
competency in writing on these and kindred subjects 
for study. In this work comprising twenty-one chapters 
there are 325 sections made more illuminative by 361 
diagrams. Such subjects as the following are treated in 
the chapters: “Motion of Rotation,” “Areas,” “Sym- 
metry,” “Gradients,” “Perpendicularity,” etc., each sub- 
ject evidencing the ability of a mathematical master. 
In addition to the text there are several pages devoted 
to exercises, and a copious index. 
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l2mo. Cloth, 427 pp. 





SELECTIONS FOR ORAL READING. Edited by 
Claude M. Fuess, Department of English, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Cloth. 326 pp. Price, 25 cents, net. 
_One of the very choicest bits of selection and annota- 

tion for oral reading that we have seen, and eminently 

worthy of a high place in “Macmillan’s Pocket Classics.” 

Here we are brought into touch with some of the finest 

literary spirits and their masterpieces of prose and verse, 

whose companionship is. elevating and whose works are 
enriching. It may be that readitig aloud is somewhat 

of a lost art to-day, but a work like this suggests what a 

— and inspiration it may be to’ any’and all who fol- 

ow it, 


A LITTLE BOOK OF WELL/KNOWN TOYS By 
Jenness M. Bradén. Pictures by Margaret Hittle. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 105 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. 

Could anything be ‘enjoyed more by the little people 
than this exquisite book on toys? Here in word and pic- 
ture—is almost everything in the toy line:—Balls, Toys 
that are like people, toys that are like animals, musical 
toys, toys that travel, and useful toys. The author seems 
to have retained in a very real way the feelings of child- 
hood in relation to toys, and makes use of playthings that 
children love to help them in their first steps in reading. 
Such a book is in a class by itself, unique in its concep- 
tion and its preparation. It is a work that will make 
many a child forget that it is a rainy dav outside, and be 
gladly content with counting how many it has seen or 
owned. And there is a broad hint to parents in it as to 
what will put a new hght into children’s eyes. 





“CARL SCHURZ, AUS DER JUGEND DES 
GROESSTEN DEUTSCHAMERIKANERS.” By 
Wilhelm Mueller. Turm-Verlag, Leipzig. May be 


rdered from “The International News Company, 83-85 
Duane Street, New York. 71 pp. Price, 20 cents. 
This little book, by a noted German-American educa- 

tor and author, furnishes excellent reading for young 
and old. It is a sketch of the early life of the great 
statesman, with various interesting reminiscences 
gathered from his own lips. The language is a model of 
literary style and the work is well adapted to serve as 
supplementary reading matter in the German courses 
of the high schools. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Dramatic Stories for Reading and Acting.” By Ada M. 
Skinner. Price,35 cents. New York: American Book Company. 
“The Corner Stone of Education.” By E. Lyttleton. Price, 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. “ 
“Our Southern Highlanders.” By Horace Kephart. New York: 
Outing Publishing Com y- 
“a Greup of Fameus Women.” By Edith Horton. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co. “ 
“Yodern Prose and Poetry for Secondary Schools.’ By M. 
Ashmun. Price, 85 cents.—“Selected Idylis of the King.’ Edited 
by F.T. Baker. Price,25 cents, Beston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
‘‘Handeraft in Wood and Metal.’ By John Hooperand Alfred 
J. Shirley. Price, $3.00. Peoria, lll: Manual Arts Press. 
‘Bookbinding for Beginners.” By F.O. Kean and J.C. Brod- 
head. Price, $1.25. Bvston: School Arts Publishing Company 
“Educational School Gardening and Handwork.”’ ByG. W. S. 
Brewer. —*an Algebra for Preparatory Schoels.” By Trevor Den- 
nis.—“The Little schools of Port Royal.” By H.C. Barnard. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 
er shakespeare’ Hamlet.” Edited by J. L. Lowes. Price, 2% 
cents.—“ From Locke to Montessori.” By William Boyd. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. ; 
“Jan and Batje.” By M. E. Hall. Price, 30 cents. 
harles E. Merrill Company. 
¥ “The Uscontsiows” By Morton Prince. Price, $2.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. : 2 
“Mathematics for Freshmen Students of Engineering By 
Theodore Lindquist. University of Chicago. 


New York: 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS | 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

uld be received by the editor not 

er than Friday preceding date of 
e. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 





JUNE. 


June 29 to July 2: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, preatt City, N. 
J.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, 1651 
East Main street, Columbus, O., 
sec y. 

JULY. 

1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
eee Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


6-10: * National Convention of 
League of Teachers’ Associations, 
St. Paul. Miss Grace Baldwin, 515 
Bast 17th street, Minneapolis, pres.; 
Miss Mollie R. Hobbs, 523 North 
Fremont avenue, Baltimore, Md., 
sec’y-treas 

4-11: National Education Association, 


the 


St. Paul; David W. Springer, Anp 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 
SEPTEMBER. 

22-29: International Congress on 


Home Education. Philadelphia; Su- 
perintendent Martin G Brumb sugh, 
et ; George W. Flounders, 120 
tock Exchange Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


16-1%: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 


dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby. Vt. sec’y. 

30: Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston; Principal Fred A. 
Pitcher, pres. 

NOVEMBER. 
6-7: New England Association of 


Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston. Pro- 
fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown 
University, Providence, R. L, sec’y. 
6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


Buen 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

HYANNIS. The Vocational Con- 
ference here June 29, 30 and July 1, 
was a great gathering of the Massa- 
chusetts men who are concerned 
with this newer branch of education. 
Every school in the state, public and 
private, where vocational or indus- 
trial work is given was represented 


almost without exception. “Are we 
receiving a proper proportion of 
students in the day ~ industrial 
schools,’ was. the subject of 
the first afternoon conference. 
Mr. Fisher of Lowell  dis- 
cussed publicity .methods; Superin- 


tendent Allen P. Keith of New Bed- 
ford, William C. Crawford, director 
of the Boston Industrial Schools, and 
Lester I. Dygert of the Springfield 
Central Labor Union discussed  re- 
spective cooperation with the public 
schools, employers and the unions. 

Plans for teaching training, still 
the most troublesome problem in 
this new’ work, was discussed by 
Charles R. Allen of the State Board 
of Education, W. Stanwood Field of 
the Boston School Department, M. 
W. Murray of Newton, N. E. Gilles- 
pie of Somerville, and Edwin T. 
Yates of Springfield. 

Miss Nellie M. Wilkins and John 
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P. Casey of Worcester told ‘ ‘how to 
put the ‘gio’ in pedagogy.” The 
true aims in trade work and related 
work were subjects of talks by James 
Forbes of Beverly and F. W. Tur- 
ner of Boston. 

EVERETT. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Everett School Principals’ 
Association the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, George C. Francis; vice- 
president, Miss Mary Stewart Fel- 
lows; secretary, Miss Estelle F. 
Campbell; treasurer, Wilbur J. Rock- 
wood; executive committee, J. Henry 
Clagg, Melville A. Arnold and Miss 
Melissa E. Elder. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN. Captain’ Ben- 
jamin Jepson, who retired a few 
months ago on pension after fifty 


years at the head of the music depart- 
ment in the public schools died at 
his home here June 7 at the age of 
eighty-two. He _ received an 
honorary degree of master of arts 
from Yale University in 1910. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 
FREDERICK. G. Lloyd Palmer 
of Lewistown, formerly assistant 
superintendent here, has been elected 
superintendent to succeed John T. 
White, who recently resigned. 





NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. A compre- 
hensive program has been suggested 
by the superintendents, calling for 
over ninety new buildings or addi- 
tions. Fifty-three of these have 
been designated for the elementary 
schools, twelve for the high and 
training schools, thirteen vocational 
schools, and thirteen sites for addi- 
tional playground space. 

Of the elementary schools re- 
quested many will be large buildings 
designed to provide for the in- 
creased population in certain dis- 
tricts, others will replace old build- 
ings, while a large number included 
in the total will be additions to pre- 
sent buildings of from four to thirty 
rooms, 

The majority of the high and train- 
ing school buildings recommended 
are additions to existing schools, the 
sittings ranging in number from 500 
to 1,000. Only three of the- twelve 
buildings recommended are new 
schools. 

In many localities the present 
air and playground space _ is 
quate to the needs of the 
The superintendents have, therefore, 
suggested that sites be acquired in 
thirteen instances in order that this 
space may be sufficiently added to. 

How difficult the problem of an- 
ticipating increase in school popula- 
tion is, is indicated in the recommen- 
daton of the new _ building to be 
erected between P. S. 101 on 111th 
street. west of Lexington avenue, 
and P. S. 170 on I11Ith street, 
east of Lenox avenue, two blocks 
apart. Opposite No. 170, says the 
report, “there is a row of buildings 
under construction to contain 181 
apartments. These will be occupied 
by a class of people similar to those 
in the neighborhood, and many chil- 
dren must be expected.” 

It is a race between the Board of 


light, 
inade- 
schools 
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Education and the stork, says the 
New York Globe. 
VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND. After a_ carefub 


study of the high schools of Virginia 
State School, Inspector John B. Ter- 
rell summarizes their needs and de- 


fects as follows: 1. Professionally 
trained high school teachers. 2. 
Adequate supervision and adminis- 


tration on the part of our high 
school principals. 3. A permanent 
system of school records for all of 
our schools and especially our high 
schools. 4. Consolidation of high 
schools. 5. Too many years’ of 
high school work for the number of 
teachers and the equipment. 6. Too 
many subjects being taught and too 





much work being required of our 
high school pupils. 7. A _ local 
course of study which is not only 
suggestive but mandatory. (This 
last being a remedy for the defects 
mentioned in 5 and 6.) 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. N. R. Baker, 


state supervisor of the rural schoolg 
of this state gives a list of fiftees 
constructive measures which every 
rural supervisor must consider if he 
is to do effectual work. They are 
practical and possible for every 
county rural supervisor, Mr. Baker 
says. Here they are:— 

1. The consolidation of schools. 

2. The formation of union schools 


without transportation by uniting 
two or more districts. 
3. Formation of agricultural 


clubs and other useful organizations. 
4. To promote the enlargement 


of the school lot or building; the re- 
modeling or repairing of the build- 
ing. 

5. To promote the procuring of 


better equipment. 

6. To provide better sanitation of 
floor, wall, closets, water supply, or 
improved sanitation of the home. 
7. Vitalize the school by inserting 
practical and cultural things in the 
course of study, such as: agriculture, 
cooking, sewing, manual training, 
music, and drawing; or by extend- 
ing the time already devoted to these 
subjects. 

8. To classify the pupils for their 
work, or to grade the school. 

9. To promote the correlation of 
the elementary and secondary work 
by means of uniform examinations. 


10. Establish library and _ teach 
the use of it. 

11. Promote home and_ school 
gardening. 

12, Establish reading circles 
among the teachers, patrons and 
pupils. 


13. Conduct model lessons, using 
caution not to discredit the teacher. 


14. Form school improvement, 
parent-teacher, and other commu- 
nity organizations. Hold meetings 


in the community for the purpose of 
awakening a more healthy edu- 
cational sentiment. 

15. Secure the cooperation of the 
nearest normal school, county high 
school, or other state or private in- 
stitutions. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
STATE UNIVERSITY. 


hundred students were 


One 
given degrees 
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The Best 
Entertainments 
Operettas 


Musical Novelties 


Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 


Any Time 
Send for 16 page catalogue 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 





at the sixty-second annual com- 
mencement of the University of 
Mississippi last month. President 


Guy Potter Benton of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, who delivered the 
baccalaureate address was given an 
honorary degree of LL.D. 


OKLAHOMA. 
DURANT. President E. D. Mur- 
daugh of the Southeastern State 
Normal School in this city has re- 
signed, his resignation taking effect 
at the end of this term. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

CONNERSVILLE. Classical 
pupils of the Connersville High 
School have prepared a striking ex- 
hibit showing the importance ot 
Latin in high school courses. Each 
of twenty pupils has prepared a big 
card, showing the use of Latin in 
some particular art, science or occu- 
pation. One card, prepared by a 
druggist’s daughter, gives a table of 
present-day words lifted bodily from 
a Latin vocabulary. The words all 
have to do with the drug trade. A 
physician’s son has a long list of 
diseases, every one with a _ Latin 
name. A farmer's daughter has 
traced the Latin derivation of one 
hundred familiar terms, and an inde- 
pendent genius has underscored two 
hundred words of immediate Latin 
source in the Constitution of the 
United States. 


LADOGA. Superintendent D. L. 


Stoner has been using the Thorndike 
Courtis English 


Writing tests, the 
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Munsell Color 
System 


tests and balances color by 
measurement. The middle 
with gray, black and the maxima p, ...:.—Copyrmhts 
of red, yellow and blue, on which the Munsell Color 
System is based, should be used in the form of cray, 
ons, water colors, atlas of charts, color tree, sphere- 
etc.—the only way te obtain an accurate knowledge 
of color harmony. The Munsell Color System is 
used in leading art schools, universities, colleges and 
in the public schools of New York and other cities. 
Send t0c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid 


Send today for explanatory circular ‘*S” and prices. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 4CO., INC. 


_ « Sote Manufacturers of Materia! for the Munsell Color System a 
Boston 





colors 








tests and the Hillegas 
scale and says that they 
tirely new stimulus for 
pupils alike. 


composition 
offer an en- 
teachers and 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Miss Florence Hol- 
brook celebrated her twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as principal of the Forest- 
ville School at the close of the 
Spring term. The occasion was 
made a rare tribute by the hosts of 
alumni, friends and teachers who 
came back for the reunion. A 
bronze tablet was unveiled and pre- 
sented to Miss Holbrook. This will 
be placed in the new assembly hall 
now in process of construction. 

In an interview after the occasion 
Miss Holbrook is quoted as giving 


the following ten maxims for suc- 
cessful elementary school teach- 
ing :— 

1. Make the atmosphere of the 


school what you would like your own 
child’s home to be. 

2. Never give a child a book to 
read which fails to interest you 

3. Consider the child’s health be- 
fore its mental development. Better 
a healthy .body and an _ ordinary 
brain than a genius in a deseased 
frame. 

_4. Coeducation is natural educa- 
tion. Separating boys’ and girls is 
like having a family of one sex only. 

5. Make the school a 
center. 

6. Give the children the best and 
you will not have to worry about 
the elimination of evil tendencies. 

7. If the board of education can- 
not pay teachers what they are 
worth it should pay them enough to 


social! 





make them self-supporting, self-re- 
specting citizens. 

8. Every school should stand in 
the centre of a block and should be 
surrounded by gardens planted by 
pupils. 

9. Teach literature in the elemen- 
tary schools. Even Shakespeare is 
not above the head of elementary 
pupils. 

10. Have the school open forty- 
eight weeks in the year, the work to 
be done in thirty-six weeks This 
will give pupils a chance to have a 


vacation whenever needed and not 
at fixed periods 
IOWA 
DUBUQUE. A series of out- 


door fetes was given by the various 
schools of the city in June, to which 
thousands of spectators were at- 
tracted. These fetes consisted of 
folk-dancing, pantomimes, historical 
scenes, wand drills, chorus singing, 
tableaux, and a variety of exercises 
suited to out-door representation 

The fetes aroused the greatest in- 
terest and enthusiasm among the 
people and were accorded warm ap- 
proval. 

The work in_ folk-dancing in 
Dubuque has been brought to a high 


state of perfection, and it would be 
difficult to find more finished work 
anywhere than is seen here 

The chief credit for this is due to 
Miss Margaret Lucas, supervisor of 
physical training, who is enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the art of folk-danc- 
ing, has herself worked out several 


very effective and pretty dances and 
has succeeded attaining unusually 
artistic results 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


% Holden 


’ 


takes the wear and repels the germs from 
the cloth cover of the book. 
Makes the beok, when semewhat worn, 


as goed as new. ; 


UNFINISHED 


Sheds water. 
Keeps perspiration out of the binding. 


Does not get soiled. 


Leatherette 


Lasts a school year. 
Makes books live twice as long. 


akes beoks cost only half as much. 


Book Cover 


It is the Friend of the Taxpayer. 


It Wars against Disease and Extravagance 
—twe destroyers of human welfare, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





KANSAS. 
TOPEKA. Superintendent H. B. 


Wilson is conducting a survey of 
the schools of his own city. 


MICHIGAN. 

EAST JORDAN. Superintend- 
ent L. P. Holliday of Bellaire was 
chosen out of a field of sixty candi- 
dates for the superintendency here 
and accepted. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. St. Louis expects 
to have oné@ Of the greatest medical 
schools in the world some time in 
the future. The expectation is based 
on the announcement recently made 
that the will of the late James Camp- 
bell, St. Louis’ most wealthy resi- 
dent of recent years, promises an 
endowment. of approximately $60,- 
000,000 for a medical school con- 
nected with St. Louis University, a 
Catholic institution under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuit order. 





NEBRASKA. 
KEARNEY. The new president 
of the State Normal School at 
Kearney is George Stuart Dick of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, where he _ has 


been head of the training depart- 
ment of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College. President Dick has had un- 
usual preparation for these new 
duties, having been superintendent 
of city schools for seventeen years 
at Charles City and Red Oak, Iowa, 


after graduating at Iowa _ State 
Teachers’ College and at Cornell 
College at Mt. Vernon. He also 
took graduate work at the State 
University of Iowa. At Cedar Falls, 
Mr. Dick held a_ professorship of 


mathematics for three years, a pro- 


fessorship of education for four 
years, and the directorship of the 
training department for one year. 


He was registrar and examiner for 


three years also. As a teacher and 
trainer of teacher he has had _ great 
success. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
RUGBY. Superintendent Orrin 


E. Walker, who has been at the head 
of the schools here for the last four 
vears, has been elected superinten- 


dent of the Flora, Indiana, schools, 
to succeed Superintendent E. E. 
Landis. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. The 14,000 students 
of all departments of Western Re- 
serve University will henceforth co- 
operate in the administration.of stt- 
dent activities through a student Sen- 
ate. The Student Senate will be to the 
university as a whole what the Student 
Council of Adelbert College and the 
Student Association of the College for 
Women for some time have been to 
the undergraduate colleges. The Stu- 
dent Senate marks another stage in 
the development of student seli-gov- 
ernment at Western Resérve. 

DELAWARE. Frederickejv- Pohl; 
who has been in the English depart- 
ment at Ohio Wesleyan University 
for the last two years, has resigned to 
take post graduate work at Columbia 
University, where he took his M. A. 
degree. 


CINCINNATI. Owing to the 
fact that a tuition of $5 is charged 
this year for the summer courses at 
the high school and $3.50 for ele- 
mentary school courses and also to 
the fact that careful selection is 
made among the candidates for sum- 
mer work in the public schools, the 
attendance this year is considerably 
smaller than last year. Financial 
stringency has caused the Board of 
Education to charge a tuition fee, 
says Superintendent Condon, and 
last year there were many pupils who 
wasted time in the summer schools 
that principals were this year 
asked to use care in recommending 
summer work for their pupils. 


sO 





WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. The high schools of 
the state lose an exceptionally good 
advisor with the resignation of Pro- 
fessor A. W. Tressler of the State 
University as high school inspector. 
He has held that position since 1900 
when he came from the superinten- 
dency at Ripon. He resigns to go 
into business in Madison. 

His work will for the _ present 
probably fall upon the shoulders of 
Principal Thomas Lloyd-Jones oi 
the Madison High School, who has 
accepted an assistant professorship 
in the university. Before coming to 
the high school here four years ago. 
Mr. Lloyd-Jones was at the head of 
the schools in Hartford, Wauwatosa, 


Menomonie and Fond 


4 i Lac at 
different times. 


du 


STANLEY. The new superintend- 
ent here is Don C, S. Miller. formerly 
first assistant in the Menomonie 


High School. 


ASHLAND. C. E. Hulten, who 
has. been superintendent at Park 
Falls, has accepted the principalship 
of the Ashland County Training 
School. Mr. Hulten is succeeded in 
Park Falls by J. B. Withers, formerly 
assistant in the high school here. 


WINNEBAGO*"COUNTY. The 
board of supervisors refused to make 
an appropriation for the maintenance 
of the county agricultural school for 
which a building has been erected at 
a cost of $25,000. This is the first 
time anv of the special schools have 
been discontinued in this state. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Nearly — 1,000 
people most of them pupils or 


teachers under Dr. C. M. Jordan, the 
retiring superintendent, during some 
part of his thirty-five years service in 


the Minneapolis school system, 
showed their loyal regard for the 
man in attending the great recep- 


tion in his honor at the lose of the 
school year. At the close of the 
evening Dr. Jordan was escorted to 
a shining new automobile which 
was standing outside the hall and 
driven to a new garage on the Jordan 
property which had been built by the 
men in the manual training depart- 
ment to house the gift of his friends. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 
CLIFTON. Superintendent J. C. 
Kenwell has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Glendale High School. 





CALIFORNIA. 

CHICO. President Allison Ware 
enumerates among the duties 
of a successful state superintendent 
of education the following: “The 
state superintendent is an officer 
charged with educational responsi- 
bilitv.. His duty does not end with 
collecting statistics, distributing 
school funds, and sending out free 
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textbooks, important as these things 
are. His office should be a force to 
aid in the solution of school prob- 
lems. It should be a centre for the 
collecting of facts regarding educa- 
tional progress and an agency mpon 
which all may depend for accurate 
information. Most important of all, 
upon some of the school questions of 
the day, it should take a_ definite 
stand and a positive attitude. It 
should seek to apply to such ques- 
tions in a constructive way those ed- 
ucational standards and_ principles 


which have been justified by wide 
experience.” 
NEVADA. 
LOVELOCK. Superintendent 


McKillop of Lovelock, attempts to 
attract boys and girls back to school 
by personal letters in which he sums 
up briefly but definitely a few of the 


arguments in favor of — education 
most likely to appeal to boys and 
girls of the restless age in city or 


country. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 

BOISE. The special report of 
Edward O. Sisson, Commissioner of 
Education of Idaho, to the State 
Board of Education on educational 
conditions in the state and on the 
state educational institutions, which 
has been awaited with much interest 
is now out for distribution. 

The report is a brief summary of 
educational conditions and a _ pro- 
posal for reorganization of the state 
institutions. Approval of the legis- 
lature will be required for a change 
such is proposed or for any other con- 
siderable change. The aim of the 
plan is to increase and disseminate 
educational opportunity without in- 
creasing cost,” says the report, “and 


the keynote of the method is co- 
operation.” 
The curious situation of a state 


with both @ staté superintendent of 
public. instruction .and . a . com- 
missioner of .education is touched 
upon in the introduction. “It should 
be made clear that the commissioner 
of edtication is intended to be the 
general adviser and. executive .of the 
board and that the state superinten- 
dent shall be no longer one of the 
executive officers of ‘the state... . 
Meanwhile the commissioner and 
state superintendent are working in 
harmony and avoiding the duplica- 
tion and conflict which might arise 
under the circumstances. This has 
been possible because the superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendent 
are both staunch supporters of the 
new plan of administration. This 
special problem is before the Board 
for consideration and further report 
may be made later.” 

After stating the 
ciples” of the survey, and after re- 
viewing “the facts and conditions,” 
the report makes proposals for re- 
Organizations which will, in. the 
words of the report, give students of 
the Academy and the Albion Nor- 
mal School better advantages than 
they now have at these. schools, will 
provide more abundant high school 
opportunities, will train more 


“general prin- 


teachers for city and rural. schools, 
and will give better college oppor- 
tunities to residents of South Idaho. 
_ To quete from the recommenda- 
tions:— ‘ 
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“We should recognize the fact that 
the Albion Normal School cannot 
be made successful and efficient, ow- 
ing to the drawbacks..of the situa- 
tion, and cease to attempt to Operate 
it. There is no reason why the plant 
cannot be utilized for other state 
purposes. 

“The immediate fact in the Acad- 
emy Sittiation is the presence in 
Pocatello. of two separate groups of 
secondary students, a little over two 
hundred in each group, one group in 


the Academy. and the other. in the 
high school, These two groups have 
in general the same _ educational 


needs, and are doing largely the same 
work. There will be no true effi- 
ciency until these two groups are 
combined under one unified adminis- 
tration. They will then make up a 
splendid body of 400 or 500 students, 
the material for one of the. finest 
secondary schools in the Northwest. 

“We cannot throw the Pocatello 
High School on the state; neither 
the state nor the city of Pocatello 
would tolerate that. Even the pres- 
ent situation goes too far in that 
direction, as seventy-eight Pocatello 
secondary students are being edu- 
cated at the cost of the state. The 
other alternative is co-operation—let 
the state join forces with the local 
school, in both secondary work and 
such higher work as the situation 
demands. The Academy plant can 
be utilized in this way far more fully 


and efficiently than at present. The 
two schools would continue sub- 
stantially as at present until July, 


1915, when the reorganization would 
be begun; the most careful plans 
would be made to effect the changes 
with the least possible friction and 
loss. 


“Students now in attendance at 
Albion and the Academy would be 
provided for in the new co-operative 
system, the Junior College at Poca- 
tello particularly would be planned 
to meet their needs. This would 
render the present annual income of 
the two institutions, over $114,000, 
available for the far-reaching plan 
proposed below. This will cover ail 
the state’s expenditures involved in 
the plan outlined below, including 
cO-operative payments and all other 
items. 


CO-OPERATIVE HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


“First, to provide for pupils in 
whose home districts there are no 
adequate high school facilities; enter 
into co-operative relations with the 
strongest and most accessible high 
schools throughout the state, re- 
quiring the school to meet certain 
standards in the course of study, 
equipment, and teaching staff, and to 
receive free of tuition outside pupils 
up to a certain maximum number. 
In return the state to pay an annual 
sum, based upon the quality and 
caracter of the work done, and the 
number of outside students enrolled. 
The state would supervise and assist 


the work of these co-operating 
schools and check up the amount 
and quality of service being ren- 


dered. 

“Each school receiving state funds 
would be required particularly to 
provide vocational training adapted 
to the locality. In many cases the 
first line would be agriculture. A 
number of the larger _ schools 
throughout the state would provide 
special courses for teachers, especi- 











fs taught in the public schools of 976 
cities—mure than 53% of the total num” 
ber teaching shorthand. 


It leads because— 


It is the simplest of all the practi- 
cal systems: saves time and effort ip 
learning. 


It is the most legible of all systems, 
holding the world’s record for accuracy 
at high speed on difficult matter—99.6% 
perfect. 


It is superior in speed. 
writers won first, second and third 
places in the Fifth International Short- 
hand Speed Contest. 


Gregg 


The popularity ef Gregg Shorthand 
creates a constant demand for well- 
qualified teachers. The salaries are 
higher than in other branches. Write 
for ful) particulars about eur free cor- 
respondence instruction for teachers. 
Ask also for new booklet: ‘Facts and 
Figures About Gregg Shorthand.”’ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CQ. 


New York Chicago San Francisce 








TEACHER WANTED. Experienced male vice 
principal of high school, Mathematics and 
science, possibly seme English or Latin. Sal. 
ary $1,000 more or less. Do net come. Send 
photograph, preparatien, experience, testi- 
monials or references and state salary re- 
quired. 
Address Superintendent of Schools, 


Spencer, Mass. 





ally for the rural schools. With such 
courses in operation it would soon 
be possible to exclude untrained per- 
sons entirely from the schools and 
greatly raise the competency of the 
teaching force and the efficiency of 
the schools of the state. This would 
not interfere with the usefulness of 
regular normal school work; the 
output of the high school training 
course would take the place of those 
who now teach without any training. 

“It might prove desirable to recog- 
nize certain Strong schools in various 


parts of the state as special state 
high schools, on account of their 
high efficiency. Such recognition 


would be based upon provision for 


full courses in several important 
lines, such as agriculture, home 
economics, teaching, business, 


mechanical work, etc. 
JUNIOR COLLEGES. 


“Second, to provide some college 
facilities for regions remote from 
the University, enter into co-opera- 
tive relations with the largest, best 
equipped and most centrally located 
high schools. With a moderate 
amount of aid from the state fund, 
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_TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTCN 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 
Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Dougtas Bidg 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 


PRINCIPALS, AND 


DAY for FR KLET. 
WILLIAM RUFFER, [igr. 
The Largest Teachers’ 
Agency in the Rocky 
Mountain Region. 
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THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ A 


Recommends for public and private schools 
wermal and technical schools, colleges and universities. 
1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


Has first class vacancies now. 


GENCY — 7" ee Mass. 


Kegister now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Directer, 


WRITE Us TO- 





these schools would extend their 
work to include two years of col- 
lege; that is, they would become 
Junior Colleges. In return for the 
state aid, they would receive eligible 
students free from any part of the 
state. 

“The Junior Colleges would con- 
tine the vocational work of the high 
school for many who would not go 
away for further schooling—in agri- 
culture, home economics, business 
training, mechanic arts, etc., always 
adapting the work to the special con- 
dition@®and taking advantage of the 
industrial and commercial activities 
of the region and also train teachers, 
giving Courses similar to those given 
by the advanced department of a 
normal school. 

“They might give scientific, literary 
and practical courses such as are in- 
cluded in the first two years of the 
university, so that all who wished 
might enter the third year of the 
university with full credit. 

Besides thus benefiting students it 
would extend its advantages to the 
community in general, opening the 
way for older people to attend 
special classes, study subjects in 
which they were interested, and hear 
lectures and addresses . given by 
members of the college faculty. 

The next centre would naturally 
be Boise, for the Southwest section. 
The Boise High School is already 
widely known for its progressive 
work, especially in vocational edu- 
cation. It enrolled this year 989 
students, including no less than 160 
from outside the district. The addi- 
tion of junior college work would be 
easy, economical and progressive. 
From the Southwest region over 200 
students went to college this year at 
the State University or in other 
states. 

These two centres would probably 
be sufficient for the present; as the 
state developed, the system could be 
adapted. and extended to fit the 
needs. 

The Junior Colleges 
known as Junior Colleges of the 
University of Idaho, and students 
would pass freely from the Junior 
colleges to the university. 


would be 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION. 


The State Normal School at Lewis- 
ton should be connected closely with 
the university, making the normal 
school a department of the univer- 
sity for the higher training of 
teachers. This plan has great possi- 
bilities of co-operation and effi- 
ciency. The two institutions are so 
close to each other that both  stu- 
‘dents and teachers could be trans- 
ferred with ease. Students could do 
part of their work to advantage in 
one place and part in the other. 
Teachers and lecturers on special 
subjects could serve in both places 
alternately. 

Thus the whole system of higher 
ecucation would be unified; the high 
Schools would lead to the junior col- 
leges in their own vicinity, the junior 
colleges to the university. The 
whole organization would be planned 
with the one aim of meeting the 
needs of the young people and of the 
State, and consequently each part 
would be adapted to every other 
part. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. 

It would:— 

1. Open the door of a good high 
school free and not far distant for 
every boy and girl prepared to enter. 

2. Provide Junior Colleges and 
more adequate normal work for 
South Idaho. 

3. Enable parents to keep their 
children longer at home or near 
home, and still have them advance in 
their schooling. This would be a 
great saving financially. 

4. Provide for at least three times 
as many young people of high school 
and college age as does the present 
plan, and at no increase of cost. 

5. Give a fair remuneration to 
high schools which are now taking 
in pupils from other districts, largely 
at their own expense; this would 
lighten the financial burden of many 
districts maintaining high schools. 

6. Relieve parents from paying 
tuition for their children attending 
high school in other districts. 

7. Aid the high schools to 
velop work in agriculture, 
economics, training courses 


de- 
home 


for 
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teachers, and other vocational work 
suited to local needs and conditions. 

8. Tend to keep small districts 
from building up high schools at 
the expense of the elementary 
grades; instead they could send their 
older pupils to the nearest free high 
school. 

9. Eliminate all wasteful duplica- 
tion among state schools and_ be- 
tween the state schools and the pub- 
lic schools. 

10. The co-operating schools 
would strengthen their courses in 
order to meet the requirements of 
the plan, and hence the whole high 
school system would be improved 
and all the students benefited. 

11. In brief, without added cost 
to the state funds, and with less cost 
to school districts and parents, it 
would distribute educational oppor- 
tunity as justly and widely as possible 
throughout the state. 

- 
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the matter on June 15, he replied 
that the Japanese note would be 
answered “as soon as the matter can 
be reached.” In Japan, this is a 
burning question, on which Cabinets 
rise and fall; and the Japanese 
Government cannot be expected to 
understand how exacting are the de- 
mands of the Chautauqua circuit. 

LAWS AGAINST “LOG-ROLL- 

ING.” 

One of the most important bills 
enacted by the Massachusetts legisla- 
fure at its present session,—that for 
the amendment of the Boston char- 
ter—reached the statute book as the 
result of well-organized “log roll- 
ing’; that is to say, the votes of 
members who had no direct interest 
in the question, but who would nat- 
urally have voted against it, were 
secured for it by the promise of 
votes in return for measures which 
they wanted to see passed. These 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and- Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 


Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 

Abstract of Entrance Standings 

Final Standings for either semester 

or year 

Times subject taught per week 

Number of weeks’ study 

Name of Teacher 

Name of Textbook 

Data concerning Graduation, etc. 

The forms are simple and complete, 

and are suitable for any High 
School course. 


We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term;Record Sheets. 


Sample pages on request 


_S. ¥Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Weals were notorious. Not only was 


~ mo effort made to conceal them} but 


some of the rural members frankly 
explained when their votes were 
criticized, that they had voted as 
they did in order to get their 
own measures through. After 
#he charter bill was passed, the 
quid pro quo was promptly given, and 
a number of bills that had been held 
up were hurried along to enactment. 
It is clear that such practices are 
open to dangerous abuse, and are 
fatal to honest action on proposed 
bills on their merits. A recent judi- 
cial decision in a western state holds 
that log-rolling may be punished as 
malfeasance in office; Mississippi has 
had an effective law against it for 
more than twenty years; and ‘the 
Louisiana legislature is now con- 
sidering a bill which proposes a max- 
imum penalty of five years at hard 
labor for just such deals as that just 
consummated in the Massachusetts 
legislature. 


HONORARY DEGREES FOR 
NEW ENGLANDERS. 


Honorary college degrees were 
given to the following New England 
men and women at last month’s 
commencements :— 

LL. D. (Doctor of Laws.)— 
Arthur P. Rugg. Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, (Harvard); Judge John K. 
Beach of Supreme Bench of Con- 
necticut, (Yale); Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot of Cambridge, (Brown); The 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall of Win- 
cester, (Tufts). 

L. H. D. (Doctor of Litera- 

ture).—Professor Mary L. Benton 
of Smith College, (Smith). 
‘ D. Se. (Doctor of Science).—Pro- 
fessor Wallace C. Sabine, Dean of 
Harvard Graduate School of Applied 
Science, (Harvard); Professor 
Richard P. Strong of Harvard Med- 
ical School, (Yale); Professor. Wal- 
ter P. Bradley of Wesleyan, (Wes- 
leyan); Ellen Glenditch of Smith 
College, famous worker in radium, 
(Smith). 

D. .D. (Doctor of Divinity).—Pro- 
fessor Benjamin W. Bacon of Yale 
(Harvard); The Rev. Herman W. 
Watjen of Warren, R. I. (Brown); 
The Rev. William H. Morrison of 
Nashua, N. H. (Tufts). 

LITT. D. (Doctor of Letters).— 
Henry R. Palmer of Providence, 
journalist, (Brown); Winston 
Churchill, Cornish, N. H.,  well- 
known author, (Tufts). 

A. M. (Master of Arts).—Dr. 
Milton J. Rosenau, Professor at 
Harvard Medical School, (Har- 
vard); Charles A. Stone, prominent 
Boston engineer, (Harvard); Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin, Boston City Hos- 
pital (Yale); Edwin H. Blashfield. 
the famous artist, (Yale): Dr. Oliver 
C. Smith, surgeon Hartford Hos- 
pital, (Yale); Dr. William F. Verdi 
of New Haven, Conn. (Yale); Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke, (Yale): William H. Corbin, 
Tax Commissioner of Connectictt, 
(Yale); Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke, 
President Rhode Island School of 
Design, (Brown); Richard B. Com- 
Stock of _ Providence, — lawyer, 
(Brown); Gaylord W. Douglass, 
Head Master of Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, (Wesleyan); L. L. Norton, 
Vice-Principal of Mt. Hermon 
School, (Wesleyan); Frank D. 
Haines of Middletown, Conn, (Wes- 
Teyan). ; 
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THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY. 
A SATISFIED SUPERINTENDENT 
New Kochelle, N. Y., June 2, 19]4. 








Dear Mr. Bardeen:— 

A five minutes conversation with your candidate for my algebra position left no 
doubt ia my mind about his qualifications asa teacher. I am very glad to have him and 
shall be grateful to you if you can find as good a man for the other position 

Thanking you for suggesting him. 
I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Albert 8. Leonard, Superintendent 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Hacager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENC) 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency TO Fifth Avenue 


New Yerk 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN ::: HERS’ introduces to/ Colleges 
end FOREIGN JEACHERS: AGENCY’ schoo ta ae 
, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to pares ta. Oadl em 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG'S AGENCY ua sistersc-siermn 
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ith good d work ia 
PECIALISTS [ign * preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pea 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appreved 
tem ef music and draw secure itions payin $60 to $70 per month. For farther 
infermation address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY * tic‘tremct: Selsing, beomm 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for ee 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free te school , 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor #863 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, ®. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


pay oe Schools and Colleges with Oompetemt Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, an Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manages, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N.Y. 

















The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency (MADISON 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercia!, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; imcorperated 
ander the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spekame 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, !!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching asa Business” is of interest te all ive 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








We have uncqualed facilities fer placing 
teachers in every part ef the ceuntry. 
TEACH ER’S 6 Beacen St... Boston, Mass 
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§ ARE INQUIRING 





every day about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
‘themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 9. 
cessful campaign for a larger éndowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


~ “The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 
Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 





In His Recent Travels 


Our Editor Has Been 


LOOKING ABOUT 








— NN ... 


Oklahoma, 
Fort Hays, Kans., and 
Western South Dakota 


‘‘Looking about’’ articles on 
these places will appear in early 
issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


If you want extra copies 


ORDER IN ADVANCE 











SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 


efficiency depends. 


a 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

Te teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for mvking first-hand ma3asurements, to draw and intsrpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. 


Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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